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Yet in that t and 
Which Genius gives 


‘T'ue office of true poety is to elevate, purify, 
and soften the human character, and thus pro- 
mote civil, moral and religious advancement. 
Poetry aids the improvement of society in a 
threefold manner—by inculcating reverence and 
love towards God, or piety—awakening the spirit 
of national aggrandizement, or policy—teaching 
the true relations of men to each other, or phi- 
losophy. All poetry which has not one, at least, 
of these three aims, is false to its trust, and, 
whatever may be its temporary popylarity, will 
die and be forgotten. 

Truth only is immortal—and as Ideality, of 
all those faculties which man possesses, is the one 
gifted to ascend, as it were, to Heaven, to bring 
thence the holy fire to illumine reason and to kin- 
ds up the moral feelings, and is also fitted for 

Mitinual progress towards perfection, it follows, 
that individuals having this endowment in a su- 
perior de are delegated to discover and dis- 
play those a#pects and relations of truth, which 
God, for purposes of wise line, no doubt, 

4 has placed within the compass of man’s genius, 
but has not revealed to his instincts and senses: 
yet this truth must be understood and »beyed be- 
fore he can be good, wise and happy. 

We may-see, in this constitution of man’s na- 
ture, why there are periods when poetry seems 
to decline and lose its power. These are sea- 
sons of transition; when the mass ry a 5 pe 
having appplied to the purposes. of social and 
qual aiiedaanea the dd fofmis of truth, are 
restless for some new development of her power, 
usefulness and beauty; while the poet, instead 

t Pith Ear ee of Znglish and A: 

us im ) a mie- 
rican sstiee we used the term peter to desig- 
nate a female writer of verse. But this feminine de- 
signation was objected to by the learned editor of the 
“Christian Review.” He says—“ The true poet is a 
maker—zoiytyc—and the mind which can exert this 
kingly power is of no sex.” We must submit to 
this authority, and therefore shall use the term 
** poetess’’ no more. 


,” a selection of 
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WOMAN THE POET* 


«* My power was but a woman’s power; 
lorious dower 


had my part.” 












OF NATURE. 





Improvisatrice. 







of ministering to this cra¥ing of the soul, only 
serves up the ancient models in new modes of 
expression. As easily might he reanimate an 
Egyptian mummy by ¢lothing it in tnodern ha- 
biliments, as now impose a the world those. 
fame of trath phate made the wisdom of sa 
tians. e perfection of the Poetic 

will be reached at its just philosophy 
enlighten and control its worldly policy, and both e 
shall bring their richest treasures to the service 
and promotion of true piety. 

The poetry of devotion or piety can only be 
perfected where the knowledge of the true God 
prevails. This is the poety of the Bible, the 














first on record; and the sacred lyre was in 
the hand of woman. The song of is * 






one of the most beautiful and sublime poems to” 
be found in holy writ. ’ “ae” 

The great poets of the heathen world were 
those of policy only, for their gods were of hu- 
man invention and human passions; and it is a 
sad reflection, that much, very much of the 
of Christian bards rises no higher than 
heathen standard. It is the lofty and compl 
picture of national aggrandizement which H 
and Virgil draw, not the greatness of the deeds, 
aims,and passions they describe, that makes 
their ‘Works standards of human genius in this 
department of poetry. But here woman has no 
place. Her hatp cannot move stones, or tame 
beasts. She must wait till the flowers bloom 
and the birds appear. 

When, ho in the progress of trath, policy 
(or selfishness) place to juster notions of 
what constitutes human happiness, then “ divine 
philosophy” comes to the poet’s aid, breathes 
into his soul the wisdom’ from above, gifts him 
to see and reveal the glories and mysteries of 
nature; and then he teaches that “ true self-love 
and social are the same;” that there is-no pur- 
suit really noble and good that does not aim to 
































promote the of others, and no.dignity and . 
purity im man thet is not derived from, hie spirit- 
Pal Tekences to his Saviour. 
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Tn this, the best and most exaltej office of the 
Muse, woman is morally gifted to excel, as has 
been frankly acknowledged by a distinguished 
eritic smiles of genius, himself a poet. Pro- 
fessor Wilson avers that ‘* women are privileged 
from on high to write poetry”—* yes, the high- 
est poetry, for Innocence and Purity are of the 
highest hierarchies ; and the thoughts and feel- 
ings they inspire, though breathed in words and 
tones, gentJe and low, an excellent thing in wo- 
man, are yet lofty as the stars, and humble, tco, 
as the flowers beneath our feet.” 

The influence which the poetry of woman 
exerts over public taste is most salutary. This 


it is which purifies the literary atmosphere; and | 


in the clear, bright vista which it opens, from 
the flower-gemmed earth, even to the starry gates 
of heaven, a thousand sweet and holy fancies, and 
scenes become apparent, which the sense-filmed 
vision of man never discovered. War, the chace, 
the wine-cup and physical love are the themes of 
song in which men first delight and excel; nor 
is it till feminine genius exerts its power to 
judge and condemn these, always earthly, and 
often coarse and licentious, strains that the tone 
of the + becomes softer, chaster, more pure 
and polished and finally, as her influence 
increases, and she joins the choir, the song 
assumes that divine character which angels 
might regard with complacency. 

The influence of woman’s taste and genius on 
literature has essentially changed the national 
taste of the English, and the character of their 
poetry. No writer, however devoid he may be 
of principle, would now dare to outrage public 
sentiment by such gross productions as were 
popular in the age of Swift, of Dryden, and the 
rider dramatists. And the benefits and blessings 
of this moral ye of taste, which the cultiva- 
tion of female talent has thus promoted can 
searcely be too highly estimated. Purity of 
taste is, as it were, the guardian angel of that 
“ wisdom which cometh from above,” and which 
so surely “altereth a nation.” As this wisdom 
increases the tone of literature, poetry, more es- 
pecially, will, in every country, become more 
moral and delicate, refined and perfect. War- 
like and bachanalian strains must cease to be 

wherever peace and temperance prevail. 
€: will always be a theme of exceeding power, 
it will be love chaste, steadfast and confid- 
ing, not the unholy passion of animal appetite; 
and in the true and fervent affections of the heart, 
and the household charities of life will be found 
themes of exceeding beauty. These are the ap- 
propriate domain of woman, which can never be- 
come obsolete or exhausted or injurious. In this 
department is included poetry for children, and 
— which develope and divert their affections, 
will yet be found of great and beneficial effect in 
their education. 

The walks of nature are also full of poetry, 

such as Keats describes: 


** What is it? and to what shall I compare it? 
It has a glory, and nought else can share it; 
The thought thereof is awful, sweet and holy, 
Chasing away all worldliness and folly: 
Sometimes it gives a glory to the voice, 
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And from the heart upsprings rejoice! rejoice! 
Sounds which will reach the framer of all things.” 


In such thoughts and feelings the soul of woman 
participates largely. Her heart is attuned to the 
music of nature, and poetry is the common lan- 
guage of the thoughts. She comprehends with 
that fine feeligg portrayed by Coleridge. 


** A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance everywhere.” 


And ip the last and highest region of the 
Muse, where the sunshine of Hope and Faith is 
never obstructed by the clouds and storms of this 
uncertain, changing world, it is the privilege of 
woman's nature to rise and expatiate. Devo- 
tional hymns are the breathings of her tender and 
trusting spirit which feels the need of a Friend 
and Saviour on whom to rely. 


“* Who the Creator love, created might 
Dread not.” 


Piety is essential to the exercise of genius ina 
woman. She cannot but look upward, for her heart 
and imagination crave that which is nobler, love- 
lier, purer than actual life supplies. She was 
not created from * dust,” and her affections are 
rarely absorbed by the things of the world. It 
is with human sympathies and loves, or the bet- 
ter and holier thoughts of an invisible and divine 
existence, where all is beauty, peace and happi- 
ness that she communes! Hence it is that so 
much of her poetry is devotional. To those who 
think 4 me is all comprised in sermonizing, 
this term devotion may sound the same as mono- 
tony; but the subject of poetry always receives 
the impress of the mind through which it passes, 
as ligat takes a hue from stained glass. No 
person can truly estimate the genius of woman 
who has not moral delicacy of taste, and a rever- 
ence for things holy and divine. 4 

We are aware that there are critics who al- 
ways speak of the “trae feminine style”—as 
though there was only one manner in which 
ladies could properly write poetry. Let soch 
critics compare tH poems of Mrs. Hemans and 
Mary Howitt—of Miss Taylor and Miss Landon 
—of Mrs. Sigourney and Miss Gould. Are not 
all these productions beautifully feminine? And 
yet all differ in their style of beauty. The truth 
is, woman has not such unlimited range of sub- 
jects as man has, but in the manner of treating 
those within her province, she has a freedom as 
perfect as his; and the delicate shades of genius 
are as varied and as distinctly marked in one sex 
as its bold outlineBare in the other. There are 
more varieties of the rose than of the oak. 

One objection has been urged agains! the en- 
couragement of female poetic genius; it has been 
suggested that the peculiar constitution of mind 
requisite for the poet, unfitted woman for her do- 
mestic duties. remark of Moore introduced 
to palliate the misconduct of his hero Lord Byron, 
that “ men of the higher order of genius rarely 
show themselves fitted for the calm affections 
and comforts of domestic Jife,”” is applied to i!- 
Justrate the danger to household order and tran- 
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quillity which the cultivation of female talent may 
realize. 

But this reasoning is very partial and incon- 
elusive. It was not the genius of Byron, but 
the passions and vices he indulged, that made 
him wretched, and the source of discomfort to 
all with whom he was connected in private life. 
That men of the higher order of genius are thus 
usually passionate and profligate cannot be 
shown, and will not be asserted. One example 
does not establish an axiom; or the perfect con- 
nubial happiness of Klopstock and his Meta 
would prove the case in favour of genius. Far 
the greater number of married poets have been, 
to all appearance, happy in their domestic life ; 
some of them eminently so. The love they ex- 
erted in their families has seemed like the adora- 
tion to some superior-being. Of female poets 
we do not recollect one of any eminence who 
has been found guilty of disregarding or violating 
the duties which her domestic relations have im- 
posed. The tenderness, sensibility and fervour 
which the cultivation of high genius induces, 
has the tendency to render objects of love and 
care absolutely necessary to the soul; and, if 
it be true, “that all high poetry is religious,” 
and as we believe it will ever be found that the 
feeling of devotion or piety is inseparable from 
real genius in a woman, it follows of course, 
that she could not indalge in any forbidden pas- 
sion—her affections must be pure as they are 
deep ; and will be lavished on those she can call 
her own, can love without reproach. And how 
deep and tender and self-sacrificing this love is 
when it centers in the mother, let the moving 
strains of Mrs. Hemans portray—and the warm, 
confiding and exalting affection of a sister can- 
not be better exemplified than in that exquisite 
model ** Jane de Montfort,” which Miss Baillie 
has exhibited in her own charaeter as well as 
displayed by her genius. 

In conjugal life there are also exampies of the 
purest tendency. We may not quote living and 
cotemporary names, but Mrs. Barbauld, Vittoria 
Collonna and Clotilde de Surville will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose. 

The tendency of female poetry is always to 
hallow and exalt the househdld affections. No 
person can constantly indulge in the contempla- 
tion of a standard of excellence’and happiness 
without desiring and striving to attain it; hence 
we see why the poetical genius of woman, em- 
ployed as it has always been, to purify the feel- 
ings, exalt the hopes, sanctify the affections and 
beautify the humble duties of life, should have 
a salutary effect on the writer, as well as the 
reader of her works. 





** No one who once the glorious sun hath seen, 
And all the clouds, and felt his bosom clear 
For his great Maker’s presence, but must know 
What ’tis I mean, and feel his bosom glow: 
Therefore no insult will I give his spirit, 

By telling what he sees from native merit.” 


Wherever the sceptre of a woman truly sways 
the Muse, the Graces and the Charities must 
follow in her train. And hence the enduring 
moral power of female genius. The poetry of 


man exalts the intellect, kindles the passions and 


man purifies the affections, refines the sense and 
opens the soul to those impressions of the Beau- 
tiful and the Good, which disposes the heart to 


the love of truth and nature, to the of Hea- 
ven, to faith in God, and a desire to Gg. holy as 
He is holy! 

Eprronr. . 
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THE NATURAL BPIDGE. 


BY MRS. VIRGINIA CAREY. 


‘Vax thoughts which gather in my wand’ring mind, 

As I look upward from this dark abyss, 

Are strange, and deep, and awful! Yon light arch 

Which spans the yawning gulf, with graceful sweep, 

Seems to be newly hung, as if it sprang 

Like the bright bow of heaven, ere thought could 
trace i 

Its wond’rous origin. *Tis érawn athwart 

The azure sky, and binds the riven rock 

Where Nature in convulsive throe has burst 

A fearful chasm! 


Perchance the heaving earth, whose bosom glows 
With elemental fire, did here release 

The imprisoned agent at her Lord’s command; 

And as it rent the mountain's rocky base, 

His hand, with grasp omnipotent, was laid 

Upon the cleaving summit, while His voice od 
Arrested Desolation’s fearful work! 


Such are His mighty deeds, when mercy stays 








fosters the pride of man; but the poetry of wo- 





The threatened stroke, or mitigates its foree. 

When man provokes His wrath, and vengeanee 
comes 

With aspect direful to the guilty soul, 

Attendant mercy binds the breaking heart, ‘ 

And leaves its token on the bleeding wound. 

Th’ autumnal mist hangs lightly in the air, 

Veiling the rugged features of the scene, 

And busy Fancy weaves the fairy web, 

Entrancing by soft spells the dreaming soul! 


But loftier thoughts pervade the gloomy mind, 
As yon fair crescent sheds a mystie light, 

In silvery, soft suffusion through the sky. 
This is devotion’s hour! when nature breathes 
Her sweetest incense, and the grateful heart 
Adorés its Maker in His mighty works! 


Richmond, Va, 
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At the restoration of Charles the Second, the 
tide of opinion set so strong in favour of loyalty, 
that the principal annalist of that day pauses to 
express his wonder where all the men came 
from, who had done all the mischief: but this 
was the surprise of ignorance; for it is in politics 
as in religion, that none run into such extremes 
as renegadoes, or so ridiculously overact their 
parts. The passions, on these occasions, take 
their full swing, and react like the pendulum, 
whoge oscillations on one side, will always be 

by the height of the arch it has subtend- 
ed on the other. : 


Puy 
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THE YOUNG WIFE. 


Bz MAS. HARRISON SMITH. 


“7 allow any passion, even though it be es- 
teemed innocent, to acquire an absolute ascendant, 
your inward peace will be impaired. But if any 
which has the taint of guilt, take early possession of 
your mind, you may date from that moment the ruin 
of your tranquillity.” Blair’s Sermons. 


Ir was a stormy morning, the rain poured 
down in torrents, and the wind was so cold that, 
although in the midst of summer, a blazing fire 
was a luxury. The two ladies continued seated 
by the breakfast table, even after the cloth was 
removed, and the servant withdrawn, instead of 
separating as they usually did, for their morning 
occupations. 


THE YOUNG 





Mrs. Murray sent for her work-basket, put on 
her spectacles and busily plied her needle, though 
not without frequent intermissions, when she 
would look up from her work at Mrs. William 
Murray, and seem about to speak—yet would 
hesitate—pause, and then resume her work with- 
out uttering a word. The younger, Mrs. Mur- 
ray, had taken up a Review that lay on the man- 
tel-piece, and throwing herself in an arm chair, 
seemed absorbed in its perusal. For a long 
while the silence was uninterrupted, although it 
was evident that the elder lady was struggling 
to give utterance to something pressing on her 
mind ; on again looking up with this intention, 
she perceived her daughter-in-law was not read- 
ing—that she did not turn a leaf of the book she 
held in her hand, and though her eyes were fix- 
ed on the page, her mind seemed far away, 

“ Mary,” said Mrs. Murray. 

“ Mother!” exclaimed she, starting from her 

“T never saw you so absent, Mary, nor, I | 





may say, so indolent, at this, your usually most | | 


= hour.” 

ary coloured, and with some hesitation, re- 
lied, — 

, “T had something on my mind, about which 

I would consult you—but I cannot now—another 

time will do.” 

“ You have stated my case precisely, Mary; 
for several days have I been wishing to speak to 

‘ou of something that weighed heavily on my | 

Gieaes: it is so seldom we are alone. You 

eep yourself so shut up in your room,” she 
used—but receiving no reply, continued, 

“Is it kind, Maryt—is it hospitable, thus to 
seclude yourself, when you have a visitor in the 
house?”’ 

** I mean no unkindness to Mr. Lovel.” 

“ Mr. Lovel!”’ repeated Mrs. Murray, “ and is 
there no want of kindness in that term? Your 
husband calls him brother,’ or Charles—or dear 
Charles, and on his arrival, presented him as 
such to you, recommending him to your sisterly 
eare and affection—and as such you received 
him—oh, how kindly did you treat my poor ~y 
for the few first weeks. You brought your wor 
into the parlour, and sat the whole morning while 
he read to you, or accompanied your piano with 
his flute—you rode with him—you walked with 
him—yes, you treated him with the kindness , 
and frankness of a sister. Oh, Mary, 





py this made me! Llooked on his “as. 


' : oe . 






grive him to 
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certain. After three wretehed years of absence, 
of ceaseless anxiety—knowing nothing of my 
erring, but still darling child, but that he was im- 
mersed in scenes of riot and dissipation—wast- 
ing his time and talents in vicious pursuits, the 
prodigal son returned to his widowed mother,— 
my heart, my arms opened to weleome him. 1, 
a dependent on a step-son’s bounty, had not even 
a crust of bread to bestow on my sick and re- 
pentant child. But your husband, who has ever 
been to me as an own son—yes, William, wel- 
comed the wanderer back with more than a bro- 
ther’s kindness, and in a manner not to be resist- 
ed, bade him feel himself at home. My poor 
boy, who with all his faults has a generous na- 
ture, as frankly accepted, as in similar ciream- 
stances he would have made such an offer. Under 
your’s and William’s kind care, how rapidly did 
he recover—his glazed and sunburnt eyes re- 
sumed all their brightness—his cold, pallid cheek 
was warmed with the flush of health—his list- 
Jessness and languor yielded to your animating 
influence—his countenance beamed with content- 
ment—and with that joy a mother only can know 
I felt as though my son, who had been lost, was 
found, that he who had been dead, was made 
alive. And it was to you, Mary, and your ex- 
cellent husband that I owed this invaluable bless- 
ing. His old pursuits, his old companions were 
all forsaken—for more than a month nothing has 
seduced him from a home, where he seemed hap- 
pier than I ever knew him to be in his happiest 
moods.” 

She paused, but Mary spoke not. Wiping 
the tears from her aged cheeks, the fond mother 
deeply sighed, as she exclaimed,— 

* But of late what a change has taken place— 
no longer do I see those smiles, which were sun- 
shine to my soul—no Jonger do I see him inno- 
cently and usefully occupied by your side, while 
sat by listening with pride as well as pleasure 
to his intelligent conversation or sportive sallies. 
You now absolutely shun him; you shut yourself 
up in your room, or, wher forced to join the fa- 
mily circle, you scarcely reply when he speaks 


to you—you turn back when you meet him in 


your walks—you scarcely deign to look at him. 
Mary, indeed Mafy, you are most unkind.” 

Hitherto Mary had listened without replying 
to any of the charges thus urged against her. 
She had not even by a look responded to the ap- 
peal made to her feélings—but when Mrs. Mur- 
ray ceased to speak—when she wept outright, 
her daughter-in-law looked up, and with atin 
embarrassment attempted to vindicate her con- 
duct. 

** When he first came,” said she, “ I consider- 
ed him as a stranger, and left my usual occupa- 
tions to attend to him; but now that he has od 
come one of our family and is completely domes- 
ticated, I treat him as Ido my own brother when 
he is with us.” 

‘No, no,” exclaimed ,Mrs. Murray, shaking 
her head, “*no, Mary, you do not deceive your- 
self, nor can you'deceive me—you no longer 
treat him as a brother. Oh wretehed woman 
that I am,”’ continued she, clas ing her hands— 
‘after such hopes what will become of me if 
Charles returns to his old habits—why do you 
precipice ?” 

_“ You are ‘anjust and unkind, mother. I have 


eaceosta |{ 


———— 
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done and am willing to do, every thing consis- 


tent with my duty, to make this house agreea- | 


ble to my husband’s friend and your son; but 
to give up all my time and regular occupations 
to amuse him, is more than you can expect.” 

“True, true,” said the weeping mother, “I 
have no right to claim a hundredth part of the 
kindness that you have shown me and my son. 
Age produces querul< dependence creates 
suspicion—excuse me, my child.” 

She covered her face with her handkerchief, 
and would feign have concealed the tears she 
could not repress. 

For a while Mary continued silent, perplexed, 
and irresolute. Her colour went and came, and 
her voice trembled as she said— 

“« My dear mother, I am very young, and very 
inexperienced—but there is something within 
that tells me Charles Lovel is not my brother— 
nor my husband’s brother—that—that—not being 
a relation, I should not treat him as one,— 
but” 

“You need say no more,” interrupted Mrs. 
Murray, “am I not sufficiently humbled? would 











you remind me of all I owe your husband? Think 
you that I forget that when his father married 
me, I entered the family a portionless widow, 
burthened with a son—think you that I forget 
that my late husband recovered from a fraudulent 
guardian a large fortune for that son—that I for- | 
get the unwearied cares bestowed on his educa- 
tion, making no difference between him and his 
own son. Or can | forget that William, but a 
few years older than my boy, received him into 
his affections as a brother—bore with all the vio- 
lence of Charles’ temper—the irregularity of his 
habits—concealed his faults—supplied wants 
created by his extravagance, and was to him the 
most faithful of friends!” 

A shuddering crept over Mary as she listened 
to this enumeration of her husband’s kindness- 
es to Charles Lovel, but speak she could not, 
although she perceived Mrs. Murray waited for 


a reply. 


* Or think you,” continued the old lady, with | 


increasing warmth and asperity, “that I forget 
when my husband died, instead of allowing me 
to go forth among strangers, William insisted on 
my remaining in this, his paternal mansion, and 
bade me continue its mistress, and be to him a 
mother? No, no—these are things I can never 
forget—they are present with me at my lying 
down and my rising up. And when he brought 
you here a blooming bride, I received you as a 
daughter sent by providence to supply che place 
of my long absent—or, as I feared, my lost son. 
I looked to you to comfort me for all the heart- 
aches his sad courses inflicted on me. And it 
is only of late, Mary, that I have felt that you 
were not my daughter.” 

“ Bat I will be to you a daughter!” exclaim- 
ed Mary, throwing her arms around the old lady’s 
neck. ‘I have'no mother but you!” 

“Then, Mary, my son must be to you as a 
brother.” 

Mary withdrew her arms, and resumed her 


seat. 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. Murray, “if you would 
be to me a daughter, you must be to him a sis- 
ter. Remember the homely bat expressive pré- 


requires this, think what must be the demands 
of a mother’s heart. Nor is this all, Mary; in 
common circumstances | could endure your cold- 
ness to my son—but sensible as I angthat his 
well-being, his virtue—aye, even his eternal hai 

piness, 1 pe depends on his remaining in this 
safe and sheltered home, and when I am aware 
that a suspicion of his being an unwelcome in- 
mate, would drive him from it, were it to rain— 
for Charles, reckless as he is, has a proud heart; 
can you wonder at my anxiety? And were he 
to suspect what I suspect, that you hate him—” 

“Stop, mother, stop! 1 do not hate him—far 
from it; I—I—admire—I perceive all his fine 
qualities—I fee] all the charms of his social 
qualities.” 

“ Bless you, bless you my child for those kind 
words. Qh, Mary, he is generous, and warm- 
hearted, though misled, thoughtless and extrava- 
gant. How often after some of his youthful 
frolics—after losing his money and committin 
other follies, has he returned to me, laid his head 
in my lap, confessed his faults, implored my for- 
giveness, and begged me never again to yield 


to his request for fresh supplies—* rather see 
me confined within prison wil 


s, mother,” would 
he sometimes exclaim in his moments of peni- 
tence, “than pay my debts and Jet me loose to 
the tyranny of my own passions, or the persua- 
sions of companions I have not power to resist.” 
Then would I believe all danger over, for he 
would stay quietly at home and resume his stu- 
dies, poring over books night and day—satis- 
fied without any company but mine—so atten- 
tive, so affectionate, that my heart would over- 


| flow with joy. And then, after a while believin 


his good habits confirmed, and fearing his healt 
might suffer from confinement, I would urge him 
to relax his studies—I would draw him iato 
company, and even send him from me in search 
of amusement. Often has he reluctantly obey- 
ed, telling me he was not to be trusted, which 
diffidence, I imagined, would be a sufficient safe- 
guard—but, alas! he knew himself better than I 
did; for no sooner did he quit home, than he was 
carried, as by a resistless torrent, down the stream 
of vicious pleasure. Itis this, it is this, that 
wrings my heart with anguish! My weak in- 
dulgence—my mistaken affection have ruined 
my child. Mary, you can save him yet—y 
influence over him is unbounded—his v 

ture seems changed with you—and will you 
not save my son ?”’ 

“Oh! do not talk thus dear madam ; believe 
me I am disposed to do every thing consistent 
with my duty to make him happy—but surely 
you would not have me neglect my children, my 
books—you would not have me relinquish the 
solitude of my own room, where alone these 
duties can be performed. If Mr. Lovel-———” 

“There, Mr. Lovel again. Is that your pro- 
mised kindness, Mary?” 

‘I should deem it equally kind, and far more 
respectful, if he would call me Mrs. Murray, in- 
stead of Mary.” E 

“Then, you do not love him,” angrily replied 
the old lady. 

“1 made no such profession—pray remember, 
dear,Madam, that to me he is a stranger.” 

Z was piqued at what she felt to be un- 
reasonable and unjust, and remained silent. Mrs. 
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Murray’s displeasure soon yielded to tenderer 
emotions, and weeping anew, she lamented her 
sad condition—without a home of her own in 
which she could receive her returning prodigal. 
Mary soothed her agitation, and when the ser- 
vant entered to spread the table for dinner, with- 
drew more perplexed than ever. 
* * * * 

The purity of Mary’s mind had never been 
tarnished by association with vice, even under 
its most seductive form of elegance and fashion. 
The license allowed to married women in the 
higher circles, where the European system cf 

lantry is insidiously undermining the morals, 
and transforming the simple and rigid forms of 
our society, was unknown to those secluded, but 
lovely women. She could not have compre- 
hended had she heard the term of Married Belle, 
now so commonly in use in fashionable circles, 

- or had it been explained, she would have revolt- 
ed from the idea, as one allied with guilt and 
shame. Flirtations of a married woman!—her 
lovers!—such things she had never heard of in 
our country, though she had read of them as ex- 
isting in the licentious courts of Europe—these, 
however, were so remote that she felt them not 
as realities, but thought of them rather as fic- 
‘tions, and shrunk from them as profanations, not 
only of purity but of truth. 
nacquainted with the world, on whose theatre 
the passions play such tremendous parts; unac- 
quainted even with their inseparable existence 
with human nature, she was the more exposed 
to their assaults. 


A garrison, aware of the enemies by which it 
is beleagured, might avert the threatened attack 
by prudence and vigilance, when, though brave 
and faithful, it might be lost from mere ignorance 
of its danger and a reliance on its supposed se- 
curity. 

Loved from childhood, the pure and a al- 


feetions of Mary’s bosom had never been per- 
turbed by strong or powerful emotions. Yet her 
nature was as.ardent as it was tender and sus- 
ceptible; and to love and be beloved, seemed as 
necessary to her life as to her happiness. Love 
was her natural element, the only one on which 
she could live; from coldness and unkindness 
she suffered, as a tropical plant would do if trans- 
er: to the polar regions. Keenly did she 
| the reproaches of her mother-in-law—she 
felt they were undeserved—that when she avoid- 
ed the society of Charles, the solicitations of her 
own heart had been sacrificed to an instinctive 
sense of duty—a feeling which she scarcely un- 
derstood, yet obeyed. But how explain to his 
mother feelings to herself incomprehensible. 

“ Hate Charles Lovel,” exclaimed Mary, as 
she entered her chamber, and threw herself into 
al chair that stood by the window. “Hate 
Charles Lovel! I could almost wish I did. How 
is it possible his mother can be so deceived ? 
But she suspects not—oh, she cannot suspect the 
too tender, too absorbing interest he has excited, 
and that my avoidance of him resulte@from an 
instinctive fear of danger. And yet, why this 
feart His mother, my husband desire me to 
show him every kindness—to allure him by the 
charms of home, from the haunts of vice. Can 
a nobler task be assigned me? Whence then 
this internal consciousness of wrong? My chil- 


dren, my little darling, how comes it to pass that 
you do not continue to occupy every thonght,— 
that I do not feel the impatience and anxiety I 
used to feel when separated from you—that I can 
now contentedly resign you to the care of a hire- 
ling, and pass whole mornin » sometimes 
whole days, without listening to your sweet prat- 
tle and your fond caresses! Whence is it that I 
no longer find the hours of separation from my 
husband tedious—that I no longer watch the 
clock, or rum to the window to see if he is re- 
turning. Happy in the absence of my husband 
and children. re was a time when I would 
not have believed this to be possible. Whence 
is this change? Surely this is wrong—Strange! 
I am a mystery to myself. Dear little creatures, 
surely I do not love you less, why then cannot 
I find the same pleasure in giving you your les- 
sons? I catch myself hurrying them over, some- 
times, even, irritated by your playfulness and in- 
attention. More impatient than yourselves to 
get through your morning tasks. ‘Tasks! I did 
not use to call them tasks, they were my chief 
delight. What means this? How is it possi- 
ble that the society of a stranger can have a more 
powerful attraction for me than that of my chil- 
dren, for whom, without a moment’s hesitation, 
I would cheerfully suffer pain, or death itself, to 
save them from suffering. How my mind ex- 
pands while I talk to him!—such floods of 
thought rush in, that it seems to me J could con- 
verse for days together without exhaustion of 
ideas. I feel as if my soul had been sleeping, 
and that his voice, his look, had awaked the 
sleeper, and roused all its latent powers. And 
is there any thing wrong in this? my mother 
would answer no! Yet I feel it is not right! 
These feelings have prompted me to shun him. 
My avoidance, his mother says, may injure, may 
ruin him—then it must be wrong; what higher 
duty can I have than to save a fellow being from 
vice, not from suffering only, but from vice? 
Surely my duty here is plain, and yet, what— 
what shall I do? 

‘* Searcher of hearts, direct, enlighten my be- 
wildered mind; let thy divine light guide my 
steps; thy divine strength fortify my mind. 


If I am right thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay, 

If [am wrong, oh! teach my heart 
To find the better way.” 





Calmed and strengthened by this uplifting of 
her soul to the throne of grace—this feeling of 
God’s protecting power, she returned to the 
family circle, and yielding to the entreaties of 
Mrs. Murray, resumed her former intercourse 


with her son. 
* e a * 


On Charles Lovel’s first arrival, the extrava- 
gant joy and affection exhibited by his mother— 
the genuine affection and cordial warmth evinced 
by her husband, could not fail of impressing the 
mind of Mary with the most favourable i 


his spirits, awakened a tender and generous 
compassion, which, independently of the express 
desires of herhusband, prompted her to receive 
the stranger with the most marked kindness, and 








of their new inmate, The pallidness ema- ©. 
ciation of his appearance, the deep dejection of — 
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to use her best endeavours to restore his health 
and cheerfulness. The faults of his character 
and errors of his life, if not totally concealed, 
were at least so palliated by thé partial affection 
of his mother and the generous nature of her 


husband, that she looked upon him as “ more 
sinned agaifist than sinning,” and pitied, more 
than she blamed the frailties of a too impetuous, 
too ardent temper. His appearance was more 
than pleasing—it was interesting—it did not 
elicit admiration, but excited sympathy, the most 
irresistible of all attractions. e exuberance 
of his imagination—tbe quickness of his percep- 
tions had at College obtained him the reputation 
of genius—but his deficiency in sound judgment 
and practical common sense, had deprived him 
of the advantages such a reputation might have 
ined, and left him the sport of his passions and 
is fancies. 
Mary had hitherto been the inseparable com- 
anion of her children; she was not only their 
instructress, but their playmate. As their noise 
and restlessness evidently disturbed the shatter- 
ed nerves of the invalid, afler giving them their 
lessons, Mary consigned them to the care of their 
nurse, while with her work-stand placed, beside 
the cushioned chair in which Charles reclined, 
she passed most of the day in reading to or con- 
versing with him, whilst his fond mother sat by, 
proud. of the talent her son displayed. She 
dared to make no enquiries into late occurrences, 
nor indulge herself in reminiscences of the past, 
and therefore said little herself, but watched with 
delight the kind attentions lavished on him b 
Mary. When she read, Charles leaning bac 
in his chair, and shading his eyes with his hands, 
would gaze on her sweet, expressive face, that 
mirrored every emotion described by the poet or 
the novelist. And then hervoice! How sooth- 
ingly did its soft tones fall on the perturbed 
spirits of the invalid! What power has the 
voice! Can the forms or colours of, beauty so 
sway the soul—exalting, exciting, soothing its 
every emotion? 

Charles Lovel had-known woman only in her 
most frail and frivolous aspect. The daughters 
of fashion and folly and frailty. He had admired, 
loved and followed, bat. never res them. 
He looked on the whole sex as alike weak and 
vain—the slaves of ecaprice and inclination, and 
thought virtue but a name. 

The endearing attentions Mary bestowed, with 
all the frankness of a sister, he mistook for evi- 
dences of less pure and holy feelings, and there- 
fore yielded unresistingly to the delightful sensa- 
tions such tender cares excited. To the infinite 
gratification of his mother his health rapidly im- 
proved. The dejection of his spirits had fled, 
and been succeeded by the most animating 
cheerfuloess. His dimmed eye regained all its 
sparkling intelligence, and spoke more eloquent- 
ly than his tongue. Mrs. Murray had feared 
that with renovated health his desire for company 
and amusement would have revived, and she saw 
with = her restless, awe son 
contentedly passing days and weeks in their quiet 
family circle without even evincing a wish for 

ge or variety. 

Mr. Murray, in his office among his 


family except at meals. The tea-table detained 
him longest; he would then sometimes forget 
business, and linger to talk over with his friend 
the scenes of their boyhood, always recal j 
such incidents as exhibited the character 
Charles in the fairest point of view. 

“T never envied you but once,” said he one 
evening, “ though you so often bore off from me 
the College honours, and that was the moment 
when you fearlessly plunged into the water to 
rescue a poor boy who had fallen through the 
ice. Yes, when you brought him ashore and 
was hailed by the acclamations of our compa- 
nions, a sensation of bitter envy stung my bosom. 
But thank God it was short-lived. I loved you 
too well for it to last long. But once did I say? 
Alas! I remember one other rash, weak and cri- 
minal moment. It was on an occasion when 
you were unjustly accused at school, and rather 
than betray the real culprit, you bore a severe 
flogging to save the poor little fellow. I felt 
every stroke in my heart’s core, and wept bit- 
terly, but when I witnessed the enthusiastie ad- 
miration of the scholars, who were aware of the 
truth, and the passionate gratitude of the real 
offender, I envied you the strokes, for which I 
had before wept, and was jealous of the popu- 
larity you acquired. Charles I am still your 
debtor,” continued he, stretching out his 

and cordially grasping that of his friend. 

“But, my dear: fellow, you forget all the 
shocking tricks I played you—all my mad fro- 
lics, in which you suffered much more than your 
share, were the account fairly cast up. . It is I, 
who ever was, and ever must remain your 
debtor.” 

The candour and frankness of his confessions, 
added to the traits of courage and generosity, 
related by her husband, could not fail of charm- 
ing and interesting Mary. 

As Mr. Lovel’s health returned, walks and 
rides through the beautiful country which sur- 
rounded the village where they lived, most plea- 
santly diversified their quiet lives. The inno- 
cent and artless Mary, sincerely attached as she 
was to her worthy husband, continued long un- 
conscious of the new feelings awakened in her 
bosom. She never dreamed that too much ten- 
derness could be felt by a wife or mother, for 
one she called her brother. Her intaitive delicacy 
made her shrink from the liberties which, u 
this title, Charles sometimes attempted to ta 
Free as were his opinions and habits ne BO 
the sex, her unpretending simplicity and purity 
had a restraining influence which secured her 
from any avowal of the unhallowed sentiments 
he cherished, and thus unconscious of the dan- 
ger that Jorked beneath the flowery path she 
tee pursued her way, delighting and de- 

ighted. 

Her sense of duty, however, was umimpaited; 
and when she perceived that her constant cares 
and attendance were no longer necessary, now 
that Mr. Lovel’s health was perfectly restored, 
she determined to resume her usual oecupations. 
But she pas surprised ‘to find that they no lun- 
ger had the interest that they once had; sar- 

rised that her thoughts often wandered trom 

er book—that she felt an impatience she had 
never before felt while instructing her children 
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with her book lying in her Jap, she sat lost in 
reverie. She felt astonished at the pleasure she 
experienced when called to the parlour, as for- 
merly it had been with regret that she quitted 
the retirement of her own apartment. But the 
fact was so—and a startling fact it was. She 
became conscious that her most agreeable hours 
were those passed with their interesting inmate. 
She felt bewildered for a while by the opposi- 
tion of her duties—the newness of her sensations 
—the change in her mind, which no longer 
found any satisfaction in solitary study—she 
was alarmed by her growing indifference for 
those things that had once constituted her whole 
of happiness. 

This anxious, disturbing consciousness haunt- 
ed her solitary hours—yet why or wherefore she 
could not define. She tried to explain herself to 
her husband, who she looked on as her best and 
truest, as well as dearest friend; and accused 
herself to him of finding more pleasure in the 
company of his friend, Charles Lovel, than she 
found in that of her children. Her husband 
smiled at what he called her scrupulosity, and 
asked her what could be more natnral than for 
a mind cultivated like her’s, to find more enjoy- 
ment in an intercourse with a congenial mind, 
than in the prattle of children. Was not Charles 
the same as a brother, and had she ever re- 
proached herself with the preference she had 
given to her brother Henry’s society when he 
visited them. 

Had Mr. Murray known more of the world, 
or of human natare—had his own experience 
taught him the dangerous force of the passions 
—the deceitfulness of the human heart, he would 
not have argued thus, nor would he have intro- 
duced such an inmate into his family. Virtuous 
and dispassionate himself—calm and constant in 
his affections, he never conceived of the possi- 
bility, nay, of the existence of a sentiment in the 
bosom of his wife, inimical to the sacred tie by 
which they were united. Would that this pos- 
sibility did not exist—would that the affections 
were as unalienable, as unchangeable as the mar- 
riage bond. But as the common experience of 
mankind—the annals of human life—the records 
of courts of justice abound in fatal examples of 
the inconstancy of the affections, let religion and 
reason, Jet prudence and vigilance, guard this 

fountain of domestic happiness and virtue. 

either ignorance or innocence afford sufficient 
tection against this insidious foe, which must’ 
known in order to be guarded against. Temp- 
tation must be avoided—exposure to danger pre- 
vented. But is this done ? On the contrary, have 
we not daily examples in the most virtuous and 
prudent families, of inmates being jadmitted, 
sometimes of one, sometimes the er sex, 
whose domestication has proved fatal to the 
peace, and too often the virtue of the hasband or 
the wife. Miss Edgeworth, in her story of Leo- 
nora, has given a powerful and affecting exposi- 
tion of the fatal consequences resulting from the 
admission of an artful woman into a happy fami- 
ly. Doubtless her experience might have fur- 
nished many examples. where young and unde- 
signing female friends have unintentionally 
aoe J the same mischief—that of alienating 


the affections of a husband from his wife. My 
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stricted, would afford many sad instances of the 
fallibility and inconstancy of the human heart, 
and it is as a warning to those who are not 
aware of the danger of domesticating young and 
attractive guests in the bosoms of their families, 
that I have been induced to wri narrative 
and disclose facts made known to f one now 
released from suffering and sorrow. 

But to return from this long digression. 

As we have said, though a good and kind hus- 

band, Mr. Murray was no fit counsellor for a 
tender and inexperienced creature like his Mary. 
Left then solely to her own guidance, what 
would have been the consequence of the peril- 
ous situation in which she was now placed, if 
her native purity had-not guarded her simplicity, 
if she had not habitually regulated her thoughts 
and feelings by the highest of all standards, that 
of the gospel! Educated by her pious parents 
in the strictest principles of our holy my 
constantly had her mother from her earliest child- 
hood impressed on her mind the omnipotence of 
God, from which there was no escape; his 
omniscience from which there could be no con- 
cealment. That the darkness and solitude of 
midnight could not veil any action—nor the 
deepest recesses of the heart conceal any feel- 
ing. Often had she emphatically pointed out to 
her the difference between the human and divine 
tribunal to which men are amenable. The first 
can take cognizance only of actions. And as 
action may be concealed, its laws may be evaded 
— its punishment escaped. But not so with that 
divine tribunal, before which thought is action. 
Thus “the felt presence of Deity” had always 
exercised a controlling and purifying influence 
—guarding her in the hour of temptation—sup- 
porting her in the hour of affliction. 

Oh, ye wise men of the world—ye Legislators 
and Philosophers, compared with this divirfe 
egis, what are all your laws, your prison walls, 
bars and bolts, your theories, your maxims and 
restrictions? The sternest and most sanguinary 
decrees ever passed by*Constantine and other 
sovereigns, were less effective in the preserva- 
tion of conjugal fidelity and virgin purity than 
this sublime sentiment—“ The “felt presence of 
Deity.” Actual, personal guilt, was an idea 
that never entered the mind of Mary—to her the 
violation of the seventh commandment seemed 
as impossible as that of the sixth, and there is 
no virtaous woman, to whom, I presume, the 
commission of murder does not feel like an im- 
possibility. 

No, the preference she felt for the society of 
Charles over that of her children—the growing 
indifference to her duties and former occupations, 
were the only causes of the alarm and uneasiness 
she suffered. 

Bat now since she had disclosed the state of 
her mind to her husband, and he had dissipated 
her scruples, she felt relieved. 

“No longer,” thought she, “ shall his good 
mother reproach me with unkindness to her 
son.” 

An instinctive sense of propriety had induced 
the virtuous Mary to seclude herself from the too 
pleasing society of Charles Lovel. A sense of 
duty now made her resolve to resume her late in- 
timate intercourse. Ah, her instinct was the 
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his mother was not mistaken, she had endanger- 
ed his moral reformation. Mary had indeed ob- 
served the dejection of his looks—his dissatis- 
faction. And was it possible that wounded 
pride and sensibility might induce him to leave 
his presengyasylum, and drive him back to the 
pernici tourses he had relinquished? And 
could she save him from such a risque? 

** It shall be done,” exclaimed she to herself, 
**even more shall be done—I will open to his 
view pleasures so much more satisfyiag and en- 
during than those he has hitherto pursued, that 
inclination as well as reason shall lead him into 
the paths of virtue.” 
er imagination kindled atthe idea, and when 
she next met him her countenance was irradiated 
with a benevolence that banished from it all 
coldness and reserve. 

Charles Lovel knew not the soul of virtuous 
woman; when, therefore, after her long con- 
tinued avoidance and colktness, Mary met him 
with such a beaming countenance and cordial 
warmth, he presumed, on her renovated kindness, 
and dared to hope she participated in- the feel- 
ings that even her late coldness had heightened. 
He was not base enough to form any design on 
her honor, but he could not deny himself the 
delight of awakening in her bosom sensations 
similar to those that burned within his own.— 





Never before had he experienced the species of 
pleasure he enjoyed in her society, for never be- 
fore had -he attached himself to a virtuous wo- 
man. There was an exaltation in her sentiments 
perfectly new to him. He never dreamt of 
making flattering speeches or paying fine com- 
pliments ; he unawares found himself engaged 
in the most delightful conversations, to which 
the play of her@ancy and the warmth of her 
heart imparted a thousand varying charms At 
times his mind was so awakened that his senses 
slept. And never did he appear to such advan- 
tage in her eyes as at such times. He drew out 
all the powers of her mind. This vivifying in- 
fluence extended to every faculty. She looked, 
she felt, she thought, with a vivacity and warmth 
long, long unknown. From the monotonous 
tranquillity and placid contentment of a happy 
married life, she was roused to a livelier and 
keener sense of enjoyment. Acquaintance with 
boman life, with human nature, might have 
taught her. that this state of excitement cannot 
be Jong sustained—that these keen and glowin 
emotions are evanescent, kept alive by fancy ond 
hope—destroyed by reality. 
Marriage deprives passion of the fuel which 
fed its flame; for the certainty of assured affec- 
tion is devoid of all the hopes and fears which 
rompt the continual effort'to please and to secure 
its object. Hence results the cessation of those 
fond, devoted, flattering attentions, so gratifying, 
not only to self-love, but to our best and tenderest 
sensibilities. This change inflicts little pain on 
man. Unceasingly occupied in the business 
and turmoil of life, various exciting interests af- 
ford employment for that moral, intellectual and 
physical activity which keeps in motion the hu- 
man machine. Not so with woman. Love is 
the main-spring of her existence—when this 
loses its elasticity and force, the mechanism of 
the whole being is deranged. True she still 
lives and performs her appointed tasks, faithful- 
26 





ly, contentedly, and often cheerfully—but sober- 
ly and quietly. Yet often, oftener, perhaps, than 
is generally imagined, a craving void is left in 
her bosom. Affection and esteem, though dear- 
ly prized, do not satisfy the yearnings of her 
heart—its own keen and deep sensibilities. re- 
quite no reciprocation. Activity, that vital prin- 
ciple of our nature, expended by men on a thou- 
said objects, preys on the peace, and disorders 
the current cf woman's life. Intellectual plea- 
sures, the varied amusements of fashionable life, 
domestic duties, are insufficient to fill this rest- 
less principle—to satisfy this craving for lively 
and strong emotion. 

Hence the necessity of some influence str 
than human nature—higher and holier than moral 
sanction, to contro! and regulate the sensibilities 
of the female heart; an influence religion alone 
supplies. 

‘Turn thee, fond and feeble woman, from the 
always disappointing and sometimes debasing 
love of the creature to the all-satisfying and ex- 
alting love of the Creator. There only can th 
fefvent nature find an object commensurate wi 
its capacity of loving ; an object to fill that eray- 
ing void which nought on earth ean fill. 

Not yet had Mary sought this immutable and 
inexhaustible source of felicity ; she still quaffed 
of the honied draught of human life, nor yet knew 
of the poison with whichit was mingled. Months - 
gliied by, and the greatest portion of her time 
was passed with Charles, and the hours indis- 
pensable for the discharge of her maternal and 
household duties became every day more irk- 
some. Even her husband’s presence, which 
used to be hailed with such delight, was now 
a dull and heavy restraint. She took no interest 
in the topies which he discussed at the eveni 
meal, and when they were unusually proleagelt 
grew absolutely nervous from impatience. Those 
thousand little nameless attentions whieh she 
delighted to pay him, were by degrees omitted, 
until Mr. Murray, the least exegant of men, 
could not but observe the change. 

“It is along while,’ observed he one 
ing at tea time, “my dear Mary, since I 
had my large cup.” 

“The one you used to have was broken, and 
I have really forgotten to replace it,” answered 
Mary. 

ro is not wonderful that I should forget m 
self,” replied he, “* but itis something new for 
you to forget me.”’ 

Mary coloured, but answered not. 

“Mamma, you have forgot papa’s glass of 
milk, too,” said little Henry. 

* You x impertinent!”’ said his mother, an- 
grily. ° 

The child looked frightened, and Mr. Marray 
absolutely started. It was the first time he had 
ever heard his wife speak harshly to one of her 
children. He fell into a fit of musing, in which 
to judge by their silence, every one at the table 

artook. ‘The meal was a cheerless one. As 
Nees turned her conscious glance on her boy, 
she saw 4 tear trickling down his ruddy chee 
It was the first time such tears had not been 
eagerly and fondly wiped away. But now she 
felt vexed at the child, and when, as usual, he 
came to bid her good night, instead of running to 
her and throwing his arms round her neck, and 
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ly kissing his sweet, dear mamma, he 
crept np coldly and timidly, and held up his lit- 
tle mouth, which Mary as coldly kissed. At 
this moment she caught her husband’s eye fixed 
on her. Whatalook! It was one of reproach, 
almost of anger. She felt it chill her very heart. 
He did not say a word, but coming forward took 
the little boy in his arms, and carried him, him- 
self, to the nursery. Not a volume of words 
could more fully have expressed the displeasure 
of her husband. ‘That night Mary’s pillow was 
drenched in tears—bitter tears. Her conscience 
smote her—but she suppressed its monitions, 
by aggravating what she called (not what she 
fm) the undeserved displeasure of her husband. 

@ next morning when they met at table the 
looks and manners of each were cold, and as 
Mary handed the /arge cup to Mr. Murray, she 
coloured and trembled, and he, instead of his 
usual pleased and bland manner on receiving any 
litle kind attention, took it silently as if not 
noticing the change. ‘Through the day Mary’s 
spirits were much dejected—to her children, par- 
ticularly, her manner was ankind. Charles 
marked her disturbance, and rallied her on what 
he called a matrimonial fracas. 

“ Your lordand master has been a little spoil- 
ed, my good lady, or he never would be 80 easily 
put out of temper. The way to break him of 
these freaks is not to hamor him as you have 
done. Had I been you he should not have had 
his favourite cup for a month to come.” 

I have been the spoiled child,” replied Mary, 
her eyes swimming in tears. * Oh, Charles!” 
exclaimed she, * unkindness would soon break 
my heart!” She clasped her hands over her eyes 
and wept with unrestrained emotion. 

Charles took these hands, wiped the tears from 
them and looking fondly in her face,— 

“ How cruel,” said he, “ thus to distress you. 
Come, my dear sister, let us walk—the air will 
revive you. This husband of yours wants 
tutoring; remember what I say, do not spoil him 
by concession, or you will become a very slave 

fits caprices.” 
‘s spirits were revived by air and exer- 
, until] again dejected by the presence of her 
husband, who still looked thoughtful and absent. 

She felt glad when he left the house—she felt 
as if a dark, heavy cloud had passed away, and 
the sun shone forth. Mr. Murray’s affection lay 
at the very bottom of his heart, and seldom over- 
flowed in words or caresses, except to his chil- 
dren. Of an evening when he came home they 
would spring to his arms, cling round his neck, 
and sit on his knees, It wasonly with them his 
quietude and placidity yielded to any thing like 
gaiety. But their mirth was contafious, and 
he often found himself romping and playing with 
them ina manner little accordant with his natural 
gravity. Tutored by their gentle mother they 
were never obstreperous or rude;,though no- 
thing less than her continual restraining influence 
could so have regulated their exuberant spirits 
and hasty tempers. 

*T often think, Mary,” said her husband to 
her on one occasion, “* that were it not for your 
training, Henry would be a sad little tyrant; he 
has a terrible temper.”’ 

Too soon this good father found this opinion 
verified. Often when he now came home he 
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found the child quarreliing with his little sister; 
her play-things broken—her frock torn—her face 
streaming with tears. One day, particularly, he 
felt really shocked at the condition in which he 
found the children. Henry in his passion had 
thrown a piece of broken china at hig sister,—it 
had cut her cheek, and the blood was streaming 
from the wound, After ascertaining the cause, 
he hastily enquired for their’mother, and how 
they come to be left alone. 

** She has gone to walk with uncle Charles,” 
said Meta. 

“* But has she not given you your lessons this 
morning.” 

“She gave us holiday,” said Henry, grafily, 
not yet recovered from his father’s correction. 

* Holiday?!” said his father; ** 1 did not know 
you had holidays.” 

“Oh yes,” said the little Meta, “* Mamma 
gives us holidays very often—she is very good, 
she lets us play almost all - long.” 

Mr. Murray said nothing. But after reproving 
and reconciling the children, and giving them in 
charge to his mother, he took his hat and walk- 
ed out. 

Doubts,. dreadful doubts, flashed across his 
mind—flashed like lightning from a dark cloud, 
then left it in obscurity. No it could not be. His 
good, his lovely, his pure-minded wife—the 
hitherto dotingly fond mother of his precious 
children. No itcould not be. And his friend, 
his grateful, obliged friend! ‘The thing was im- 
possible! He would dismiss it from his mind. 
But what could it be that had thus changed his 
wife? Doubtless some household matter had 
disturbed her. He had observed that of late their 
servants had been sevéral times changed—this 
of course had given her more care—taken up 
more of her time, and might have produced con- 
siderable vexation, and consequently diverted 
her attention from her children, and made her 
temper more irritable. This was so natural that 
he could not blame her—she was to be excused 
for her little negligences to him and the children 
—he must try by increased kindness on his part 
to sooth this irritation—to compensate her for 
her domestic troubles. Women had trying 
duties to perform—it was no wonder their gen- 
tleness and patience sometimes gave way. He 
accused himself of not having been sufficiently 
kind and attentive—and after a long, lonely walk 
returned home full of resolutions by increased 
kindness to dissipate the disturbance under which 
he perceived his wife laboured. Every nowand 
then in spite of himself the same dreadful doubts 
would shoot through his mind—but he as quick- 
ly banished them. Still they so far affected him 
as to make him watch more than he ever had be- 
fore the looks and manners of both Mary and 
Charles. There was nothing he could find fault 
with in either. When he was present Mary ap- 
peared entirely engaged with her work, whilst 
he and Charles conversed with little interruption 
from either of the ladies. As he was absent all 
day, he knew not how his family passed their 
time. He knew not that whole mornings were 
spent together by Charles and Mary, while the 
household cares were devolved on his mother,— 
that of afternoons they rambled anti] near the 
time of his return. Bat what most distressed 
and perplexed him was Mary’s altered manner 
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to himself, and the sadness that seemed settled 
on her spirits. Where now was the frank and 
cordial manner with which she used to weleome 
him back—the glad afd joyous countenance—the 
gay and tender voice—the elastic step—the kind 
vigilance and activity—the alacrity for every 
duty which had made his home so happy, bis 
wife so deart And his children! Ah, there was 
the keenest pang! there was the strangest effect 
of Mary’s altered disposition! Surely she must 
be sick—some insidious disease was preying on 
her health and spirits—change of air and scene 
would certainly prove beneficial. The quiet and 
monotony of home had become wearisome. It 
was the constant activity of his life, the variety 
of places to which his business called him, that 
doubtless had preserved his health and spirits. 
The last excursion Mary had made, he now re- 
collected, had had a delightfully animating effect, 
and as she observed at the time, had made home 
more agreeable to her. She was always delight- 
ed in accompanying him on his distant circuits. 
The court he was soon to attend was in a charm- 
ing part of the country, where he had some kind 
friends, and though the autumn was far advanced, 
the season was still delightful for travelling, and 
the country still beautiful. He made his ar- 
rangements accordingly, .and wishing to give 
Mary an agreeable surprise, did not tell her of 
his design until a day or two previous to setting 
out. Poor Mary, she looked any thing but 
pleased—she looked troubled, distressed, and 
after some hesitation said she felt no inclination 
to leave home—that having just hired a man ser- 
vant she could not leave home, This objec- 
tion was quickly everruled by Mrs. Murray’s of- 
fering to take chatge of the family. 

* But the chil@ren,” said Mary, hesitatingly; 
**how can I leave them—I should be so anxious 
I could not enjoy myself.” 

She caught her husband’s scrutinizing glance, 
and blushed—blushed all over—then got up and 
went to the window wo hide the embarrassment 
her internal conscionsness produced. 

And has it come to this—the artless, the inge- 
nuous Mary is guilty of equivocation. She is 
conscious of feelings which she wishes to con- 
ceal from her husband! Aye, of feelings she 
dare not acknowledge to herself! 

How certain is the progression of evil—it is 
never stationary. One drop of poison can diffuse 
itself through the whole body, and destroy life 
itself. So can one vicious sentiment spread its 
deleterious and fatal influence through the whole 
moral system, How vigilantly then should the 
avenues of access be guarded, and the endea- 
vour be, to keep the heart wit’ all diligence, since 
out of it are the issues of life! 

Mr. Murray checked the harsh reply he was 
about to make. He did not say, as his feelings 
impelled him to say, “ taik not of anxiety about 
children whom you so sadly neglect.” No, he 
did not speak, but he deeply felt it. He was 
silent until he had mastered his angry emotion, 
and then mildly, but firmly, said—* Mary, I am 
—_ a change of scene will do you good. 

insist on your making the experiment, and 
shall expect you to be in readiness the day after 
to-morrow.” ; 

She did not reply, and he left the room, again 
to wander forth and think his own sad thoughts 














—to wrestle with doubts that would intrade 
themselves, and to ponder on the best method 
of restoring his dear Mary to her former self, and 
of recovering his own peace of mind, Ardvous 
and futile task! Unknown to himself he had 
been swayed in his scheme of removing her 
from home, by the suspicions which he believed 
he had crushed—but they lurked in his bosom, 
and prompted the wish of separating her from 














had thrown a reserve into his manner which had 





Charles, and in spite of his endeavours to be- , 
have with unchanged frankness to his friend, he 







betrayed to that interested observer the real state 
of his feelings.. Perhaps it was the natural effect 
of such a discovery, and not any peculiar, ma- 
lignancy of disposition in Charles, to make him 
feel irritated and angry at the suspected jealousy 
of his friend, and feelings akin to revenge sprang 
up in his breast. The gratitude and affection he 
had felt for years was changed into the gall of 
bitterness. It is no less true that we hate those 
whom we injure, than that we love those whom 
we benefit—for such are the natural fruits of the 
malignant or benevolent dispositions of the heart. 
In the present case this new born malevolence 
prompted Charles to add injury to injury, and 
when he met Mary, soon after her husband had 
left her, and learned the project that had been 
formed, of carrying her from home, he would 
have given vent to his evil passion had he not 
feared he might thus frustrate his own wishes. 
The words had almost escaped him—* Pho! 
Mary, he is only jealous.” Had he done so, he 
would have torn the bandage off her eyes, and 
she would have discovered.it was not a brother’s 
love he felt, nor a sister’s affection she indulged. 
His effort had been to blindfold her as to this 
dangerous truth. Hitherto he had sacceeded— 
while too effeetually he had chilled her mater- 
nal and conjugal affections. 

‘*Why do you not refuse at once? you are 
too tame and yielding. Ceme, my sister, sum- 
mon up courage, and tell this lordly husband of 
yours that you are a free agent—show a | 
proper spirit and you will soon see the 
versed, and instead of obeying you w 
obeyed.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“It is too late to learn that lesson, even had I 
the disposition to do so. No, Charles, I am too 
feeble to stand alone, I need support, and must 
cling to that support, or perish.” 










































“Oh, Mary, cling then to your brother.” He 
pressed the hand he held in his, and would have 
drawn her to him, had she not shrank from his 
arm and snatehed away her hand. - 

Do not talk thas—I entreat you donot, You 
know not how unhappy you makeme. It is my 


duty to obey my husband.” 
“Your duty—yes, your duty, but not your 


pleasure—and is inclination never to be follow- 
ed? This, indeed, is slavery. Tell him at once, 
Mary, that you will not take this journey.” 

“] eannot—indeed I cannot, Charles—so les 
me go and prepare to obey my husband.” 

“ Detestable phrase,” muttered Charles—but 
seeing her resolute he no longer detained her. 

Mary retired to her room, bat instead of hur- 





















ing herself with preparations, she threw her- 
ates her bed, and, covering her head with a 
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pillow, wept and sobbed with anchecked emo- 
tion. 


Her conscience whispered she was wrong—, 
very wrong. Jn vain did she try to silence its 
roaches—in vain did she try to persuade her- 
fof the innocence of her attachment to Charles. 
Or, when conscience continued its accusations, 
she would palliate her weakness by replying to 
her monitor, that affections were involuntary— 
that feelings could not be commanded, though ac- 
tions might, and that while these were conform- 
ed to the dictates of duty, she had nothing to re- 
proach herself with. at conscience was not 
satisfied with this sophistry, and Mary was 
miserable. Why did she not seek that divine 
assistance, which at an earlier period she had 
sought ? Why not go to that source of consola- 
tion which in other troubles had proved so efh- | 
cacious ? Alas! her present sorrows were such | 
as she dared not carry to the throne of grace— | 
rather, were it possible, she would conceal them | 
from the all-searching eye. By degrees she had | 
left off all communion with God; devotion had | 
| 





no longer any attraction for her soul ; self-exa- 
mination she avoided. ‘To probe her own heart 
was too painful—she sought in the reveries of | 
imagination to lose the upbraiding thoughts | 
which marred all her present enjoyment. Her | 
only relief from uneasiness and dissatisfaction | 
was in the society of Charles. But even that | 
was transient; for only while she listened to | 
his beguiling words was her mind divested | 
from its perplexities. And now she must leave | 
him—leave hitu, to be alone. with her husband. | 
She scarcely knew wherefore, but fear mingled 
with her reluctance at the idea. But go she 
must, and she must endeavour to do it with as 
good a grace as possible. 
The weather was favourable, and Mr. and Mrs. | 
Murray commenced their journey. Yes, the | 
weather was favourable; the air was mild, the | 
sun shone bright, and the aspect of the country | 
was beautifully varied by the rich and glowing | 
tints of autumn. Nature looked as though she 
dressed for a festival—but she appeared so 
to those who looked upon her through the 

ium of festive, at least happy minds, It is | 
not in the power of external objects to awaken 
the sentiment of beauty or loveliness, or grandeur, 
by simply impressing the organ of sight. The 

ild, the idiot, the ignorant and uncultivated, | 
may possess a more keen and distinet vision, | 
than the poet or philosopher, but how different | 
the impression made by the same objects on | 
these individuals. Yet, not more so than is pro- | 
duced by scenes, viewed through differing states 
of feeling by the same person. It is the soul | 
which inrparts beauty and loveliness to nature; | 
clothes her in smiles or in frowns, in gladness | 
or gloom. The soul of Mary was sad—the 
heart of Mr. Murray was chilled; and bright | 
and a glowing as were the earth and sky, to these | 
travellers they appeared neither lovely or cheer- | 
fal ; the restraint they felt could not be shaken | 
off, and they journeyed on in coldness and | 
silence, or with now and then a brief observa- | 
tion on some passing object. 

“Oh, who would believe,” thought Mary, 
“that Iam the same being who travelled this | 
same road, ten years ago, a young and happy 
bride. With what rapture did my heart swell; 





| heart. 


| less moment than the 
| fare of my wife and children. My duty is clear— 





it seemed as though my bosom were too small 
to hold it, as if it must burst its narrow prison, 
so surcharged was it with the fulness of joy and 
love; and methinks it must have burst, bad not 
these feelings found vent in words, in tears and 
tender transport.” And once stealing a glance 
at her husband—* Are you he, who awoke these 
transports. Oh! that it might be so still—that 
our hearts could again mingle every thought and 
every feeling—that every glance of the eye were 
again a messenger of Jove, and nota spy. Oh! 
why cannot it be so? How completely happy I 
then was—what a change the few last months 
has wrought. Would that our affections de- 
pended or our will; then should mine flow with 
the same warmth that they once did—then should 
I be again happy; now I must be miserable. 
Oh ! could my feelings obey, how quickly would 
I enforce obedience—but the affections cannot 
be commanded.” 

** Mary you are mistaken;-you wilfully deceive 
yourself—had you kept your heart with all dili- 
gence, the enemy that is now destroying your 
peace could never have found an entrance. This 
first neglect was your first error. But still, af- 
ter access was gained, this enemy could not 
have thrown your feelings into such a state of 
rebellion, had you not entertained your disguised 
foe as a friend—a pleasimg, a dear friend. Soon, 
every sentiment of thought rallied round the 
standatrd—rebels, all, to your holiest duties and 
affections. Now they are indeed strong—but, 
Mary, they are not invincible. Rely not on your 
own strength ; that indeed would be too feeble ; 
but implore the assistance of Divine Power, and 
be assured, if asked in humility and sincerity, it 
will not be denied. Go, unhappy woman go.” 

Thus whispered her guardian angel—for is not 
conscience a guardian angel ? 

“I cannot go,” replied her fond and feeble 
* Rather say you will not—for this is 
the truth. Oh, the deceitfulness of the heart! 
deceiving us not only as to the nature of our feel- 
ings, but even the nature of our wishes, persuad- 
ing us we desire to de right, at the very time 
when we cling most fondly to what is wrong.” 

Distressed and anxious as was the state of 
Mr. Murray’s mind, it was, compared with that 
of his wife, at peace. He suffered not from the 
warfare of contending passions—from the con- 
flicts between love and duty—-from the reproaches 
of an offended conscience ; his sorrow was un- 
mingled with bitterness, or self-condemnation— 
it was atender sorrow, that saddened but did 


| not irritate his feelings. 


“My poor Mary,” thought he, as he looked 
tenderly at her, ‘I should have known better—I 
should not have thus exposed thee; a my 
imprudence this evil has fallen on us ; and shall 
I not then by gentleness and kindness endeavour 
to repair it. Could I but talk freely to her, tell 
her all I feel, wish, design ; but her cold reserve 
shuts my lips—I have not resolution to say, 
“Charles must leave us”—yet it must be so. 
But whither will he go? at however is of 
, the virtue, the wel- 


a sacrifice must be made—not however of these 
precious objects; these it is my duty to save at 
all hazards. And will her peace be restored ? 
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will her affections return? ah, theré is the doubt, 
the horrid doubt!” 

The incidents of this journey, or the characters 
of those they met, would have as little interest 
for the reader as they had for the travellers. 
Absorbed by the world within their own bosoms, 
the things of the world without passed like sha- 
dows over their minds. No melting mood had 
opened Mary’s heart to her husband—a cold re- 
serve closed every avenue to the communion he 
so firmly boped for; and after ten day’s absence 
they returned home, more distressed and dis- 
satisfied than when they left it. As the carriage 
approached, the children ran out to meet it—and 
then regaining the court-yard, stood at the gate 
eagerly watching the letting down the steps, 
clapping their hands for joy: and the moment 
their mother was within reach, springing to her 
arms, clasping her neck, and kissing her cheeks. 

The mother’s feelings though numbed, were 
not dead; at this moment they revived in all 
their pristine warmth, and she returned their ca- 
resses with a fondness that filled the father’s 
heart with delight. “All will yet be well,” 
thought he. ‘Taking a hand of each, she advanced 
to the door where old Mrs. Murray stood to re- 
ceive and welcome her. Mary looked this way 
and that, but she saw not him she looked for — 
and a shadow passed over her bright counte- 
nance—momentary as it was, her husband per- 
ceived it, and sighed. Mrs. Murray, who well 
understood the enquiring glance, observed, that 
her son did not know of their intended return 
on that evening, or she was sure he would 
have been at home. Henry and Meta, still hold- 
ing each a hand, drew their mother into the par- 
lour, and turned her attention to the tea-table, 
which they had decked out with the last flowers 
of the season. ‘* See, mamma,” exultingly ex- 
claimed Meta, * here is a rose, the last rose—I 
do believe it came on purpose for you.” 

“The dear child has been watching its open- 
ing these three days,” said Mrs. Murray. 

** And here,” said Henry, who did not like to 
be outdone, “ here is some scarlet honey-suckles. 
But you look tired mamma, come and sit by the 
fire; see how it blazes—Meta and I gathered 
ever so many faggots on purpose to have a great 
blaze when you come home.” 

Mary took the offered seat, and threw off her 
bonnet and cloak; she smiled on her children, 
but smiled sadly—and often repeated, * what 
did you say Henry? what did you say my sweet 
Meta?” She had eyes, but had not seen the 
beauties of the country through which she had 
passed. She had ears, but she did not now hear 
the fond prattle of her children. Her ears were 
listening only for a well known footste nd at 
the slightest sound she would start. hen the 
door opened she would turn her head, while un- 
heediugly her little boy and girl talked on to her 
whose thoughts were far away. 

The tea-things were removed—Mrs. Murray’s 
work-basket was placed on the table—the maid 
came for the children, who begged her the in- 
dulgence of sitting " later; but as their mother 
took little notice of their request, Mr. Murray 
told them she was fatigued, and that their noise 
might distarb her. To reconcile them to their 
disappointment, he said he would then go and un- 
lock the tranks and give them the presents their 








mamma had brought them. Hastily they kissed 
her for good night, and off they scampered with 
great glee, quite indifferent to remaining the 
half hour longer, with dear, dear mamma, 

Of what is the human heart made? of self—all 
of self! From infancy to manhood, still the 
same. 

’ Yes, reader, in all ages, in all countries, from 
the first to the last—deceitful too, above all 
things, clothing its vilest feelings in the twilight 
garb of purity and goodness. 

“You had best retire early; my dear,” said 
Mr. Marray, as he left the room—* I have busi- 
ness in my office which will detain me until 
late.” 

This was a relief to Mary ; she brightened up, 
and drawing her chair close to the table, and 
leaning her arm on it, she looked eagerly at Mrs. 
Murray. Her eyes spoke as plainly as need be, 
and the old lady replied to their interrogatory— 

**Oh Mary, you need not expect to see Charles 
to-night, for he often does not come home till the 
morning. But you need not look so alarmed— 
though to tell the truth, I am far from easy, and 
have been much troubled in my mind.” 

** What, whatis the matter?” exclaimed Mary. 

*T hope nothing is the matter, my dear; you 
knew it was quite natural that he should feel very 
lonely after you and Wiliiam went away; the 
house must have been very dull—an old woman 
like me is no company for a young man.” 

* Well?” said Mary, interrupting her. 

“* Well, my dear, it was not to be expected 
he would content himself at home—and I ought 
not to bave been uneasy at his being always out; 
nor should I have felt so, had he come back 
to-night.”” She paused—she hesitated. 

** Does he never return at night?” 

** Why, Mary, I may as well tell the truth at 
once—at least to you. But I should be sorry 
William were to know.” 

“Know what? In pity tell me mother, and 
keep me not thus in suspense.” . 

“Why,” said Mrs. Murray, still hesitati 
“1 am afraid—yet it may be all a mistake—so 
do not blame your poor brother too hastily. I am 
afraid he spends his time at the tavern.” 

“* Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Mary, clasping 
her hands. 

“I may be, I hope I am wrong,” said his 
mother. ‘“ But he has looked so strangely, and 
talked so wildly of late, calling himself a wretch, 
a ruined man, and a——”’ 

“Poor Charles!” sighed Mary. 

“Oh, my dear, now you have come home, J 
dare say all will go right again—for indeed 
Mary you do just what you please with him. 
Did I not tell you, you alone could save him 
from his unhappy courses.” 

Mary replied not, but pleading fatigue, took 
up a candle, and said she would go to bed. 

“Do not Jeave me with unkind thoughts of 
my poor son; do not Mary—have you not 
mised to love him as your own brother?” 

Mary sighed. ‘I feel no unkindness, mother; 
if it depends on me, Charles shall yet be saved.” 

* Bless you, bless you for that,” said the old 
lady, kissing her pale cheek. 

_ Mary passed an almost sleepless night ; her 
imagination had ——— her meeting with 
Charles in such glowing colours. She took it for 
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granted he would learn from the letter which 
she had written the day, nay, the probable hour, 
of her reaching home, and doubted not his 
coming out on the road to meet the carriage. 
For the last mile, ber head was often put out of 
the window oa some pretence or other, and she 
eagerly examined every one she saw at a dis- 
tance, in each person expecting to recognise 
Charles. But when arrived at home, she found 
him absent, she felt offended, as well as dis- 
tressed. 

** Suspense,” thought she, ** would have been 
Jess intolerable than this dreadful certainty. 
How has my fancy pictured him retracing our 
favourite walks, musing the hours away on the 
same seats where we have often sat; poring over 
the same books we read together; dwelling on 
each favourite passage, and associating my idea 
with every tender image pictured by the poet. 
And he has passed his days and his nights at a 
tavern!” ' 

Will fond woman be ever deceived—will she 
forever believe that man Joves as woman loves? 
Soffer then, she must. 

Apprized by his mother of Mary’s and Wil- 
liam’s return, Charles made his appearance in 
the morning, but not until the time when he 
knew Mr. Murray would have left the house. 
There was some embarrassment in his manner, 
which wa. increased by the distant and reserved 
air Mary assumed. He would have embraced 
her as brothers are entitled to embrace a sister, 
but she repelled his advances, and turning away 
her face, burst into tears. This was unfortunate, 
it betrayed the whole extent of her weakness. 
Could she have preserved her assumed reserve, 
and asserted a proper dignity, the restraint she 
had hitherto imposed on him might have been 
continued. But poor Mary had, as we have 
said, passed a sleepless, wretched night: and 
her delicate frame could not support the resolu- 
tions her mind had formed. 

Charles saw, and seized on his advantage. 
He caught her in his arms, he pressed her to his 
bosom, and wiped away her tears. “* My Mary, 
my sister!” he exclaimed, “whence this dis- 
pleasure?” 

Be knew not that Mary was informed of his 
derelictions, and therefore spoke with the confid- 
ing tenderness he had been accustomed to. She 
could only weep. He led her out into the piazza, 
and by degrees she became composed. It was 
not in Mary’s nature to reproach one she loved 
for suspected unkindness. 

Her wounded pride and sensibility were sooth- 
ed by his humble and flattering manner. She 
coald ealy resolve to forgive and forget. Henry 
and Meta were playing in the yard—on seeing 
their mother they ran to her to thank her again 
and again for the pretty toys she had brought 
them; and when she returned to the parlour, they 
followed in order to display their new treasures 
to uncle Charles. . 

Mary drew her work-table by her, and took 
out her work, and Charles, as usaal, sat down 
beside her, and took up a book, finding he could 
not continue his discourse, and very much put 
out by the presence of the children. He com- 
manded himself, however, sufficiently to ex- 
amine and admire the gifts of their dear mamma, 
and she, pleased with seeing them pleased, en- 














couraged their rather noisy demonstrations of 
delight. Charles felt he could not bear this 
scene much longer, and wishing to be alone with 
Mary, he told them he was going to read aloud, 
and they had best go and play. 

“ We do not want to leave dear mamma,” said 
Meta. 

“ You shall not read,” cried Henry, snatching 
the book and throwing it away, “ we want to 
play with mamma.” 

Charles coloured violently, raised his arm, 
but checked himself in time; he bit his lip, start- 
ed up and walked the floor. Mary saw with 
pain these indications of angry passion, and 
thought it best to avoid any further irritation, so 
she bade the children go mag as she wished to 
hear their ancle Charles read. She ordered 
Henry to pick up and restore the book. The 
child would not obey her; she angrily repeated 
her command, and he reluctantly and sullenly 
—— She again bade them go to play in the 
yard. 

“It is very cold, mamma,” said Meta. 

“ Yes, a storm is coming,” said Henry, “ but 
no matter, Meta, mamma don’t want us.” So 
saying, he dragged the unwilling Meta from the 
room. 

Mary’s bosom was stung by self-reproach. 

**T ought not to have yielded;” thought she. 
“TI ought not to have sent those dear little crea- 
tures away.” 

But, alas, how often did she now do what she 
ought not to do—and how easily did Charles be- 
guile her of her sense of error. Both felt some 
dissatisfaction with the recent scene, and to get 
rid of such unpleasant sensations, he took the 
book, and commenced reading, while Mary re- 
sumed her work. The tale was a deeply inte- 
resting one;—all the passionate emotions of un- 
hallowed love were eloquently pourtrayed, and 
so adorned by the charms of genius as to dis- 
guise their native deformity, and to awaken inte- 
rest in every bosom. ‘“ 7° err is human—to for- 
give divine,” thought Mary. “I, alas! am but 
human.” 

So totally and deeply was she absorbed in 
this story, that she marked not the gathering 
clouds—she heard not the rushing of the winds, 
or the pelting of the rain, until she was startled 
from her all-engrossing attention, by the abrupt 
opening of the door—she looked up, her husband 
entered, with a countenance dark as the storm, 
leading in the children completely drenched with 
rain. 

“ What is the meaning of thist”” exclaimed he, 
in a loud and angry voice. “ Why were these 
children sent out in such weather, instead of 
being allowed to stay by you?” 

Mary looked thunderstruck, Conscience- 
struck she certainly was. She tremblingly re- 
plied, * she had not sent them into the rain—until 
that moment she did not even know that there 
was a storm.” 

“ Not know there was a storm?” cried her 
husband. “ How could you be employed to be 
insensible of such a storm?” and he looked al- 
most furiously at Charles. . 


“I really, William, see nothing wonderful in 
the circumstance; we were deeply interested in 
the book, and he was reading,” replied Mary, 
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somewhat offended by the sternness of his man- 


ners. 

“ Nothing wonderful that a mother should for- 
get her children,” reiterated Mr. Morray. 

* No,” said Charles, coolly ; ** I presume you 
are not always thinking of them.” 

If looks could strike down a man, the looks 
of William would have felled Charles to the 

und. 

* You have never been a father,” he replied ; 
*¢no, nor a husband,” he added in a lower and 
muttered tone. Seeing Mary had not risen to 
take the children,— 

** Go, woman,” said he, *‘ and instantly attend 
to the children.” 

Tt was not I that told papa you sent us out 
into the rain, mamma,” said the little Meta, as 
soon as they had left the room. 

‘¢Whosoever did tell him so, told a falsehood,” 
replied her mother, petulantly. 

enry hung his head, conscious he had, under 
the influence of angry feelings, misrepresented 
what his mother had said; ashamed, yet not 
penitent, he muttered,— 

“TI am sure I told you a storm was coming.” 

** Do you dare to contradict me,” exclaimed 
his mother, catching him by the arm. 

** Dear, dear mamma, don’t be so angry,” cried 
Meta, throwing her arms round her neck. 

Mary threw herself in a chair, and burst into 
tears. In her passion of grief and indignation, 
she for some moments forgot the condition of her 
children. She started up and rang violently. 
The maid ran up. 

“‘ Change these children’s clothes,” said she. 

They were taken away. She then walked the 
room in an agitation she could not subdue. “To 
command me like a servant—to reprove me as a 
culprit, and in the presence of my children and 
Charles—it is unbearable. I have, as Charles 
said, been too obedient, too yielding. Could 
not a mother’s feelings have been trusted to? 
Oh, he little knows me—kindness might mould 
me to whatever he wishes—but harshness—in- 
dignity! I have submitted toolong. There are 
limits to a husband’s authority.” 

Thus did she indulge a thousand unkind feel- 
ings, which, if not restricted, will soon grow into 
ungovernable passions, and tyrannize over reason 
ond virtue. The germ of every evil propensity ex- 
ists in human nature, as truly as that of noxious 
plants does in the bosom of the earth, unknown 
and unsuspected, until developed by circumstan- 
ces, which eall the latent principle into activity. 
Let not the most amiable and excellent of our 
race believe that there is one exempt from this 
innate tendency to evil. Who that knew Mary 
would ever have believed it possible that the 
malignant and vindictive feelings, now convul- 
sing her very soul, existed in her gentle and af- 
fectionate nature. Search deeply into your own, 
reader, and you may, perhaps, discover that 
though dormant and inert, those reptile passions 
lie hidden there. Oh, beware of awakening 
them by the vivifying warmth of any indulgence 
prohibited by Virtue and Religion. 

It was a pity, a great pity, that Mr. Murray 
had spoken so harshly to his wife. He lament- 
ed the moment he had uttered his.ungentle com- 
mand, the violence into which he had been be- 
trayed. But the situation in which he found his 
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children—the representation of Henry—the dis- 
covery of Mary and Charles so deeply engaged, 
and her — indifference to his remonstrance, 
had provoked him beyond all self-command. 

The sneering coolness of Charles’ reply raised 

assion to its highest pitch, and no sooner: had 
ary left the room, than he gave vent to his long 
smothered feelings. 

“Ungrateful man!’ exclaimed he, “ would 
you sting the bosom that warmed you into life?” 

**Do you mean to reproach me with your be- 
nefits—then they are annulled,” cried Charles. 
“If I am ungrateful you are mean, base————” 

“* Stop, stop, Charles, nor provoke me farther 
—there are limits even to my forbearance.”’ 

* You need not tell me that; your conduct to 
your lovely, injured wife, show these limits not 
to be very extensive.” 

“* Name her not—name her not,” cried Wil- 
liam, with rekindled passion, ** Jest you force me 
to command you to quit this house.” 

** Jealous, too!’’* sneered Charles. 

“Leave my sight ungrateful wretch, ere. I 
strike one beneath the shelter of my own roof,” 
said William, letting fall the arm he had, ih his 
passion, raised. 

“I fear you not,” retorted Charles, “ for 
tyrants are always cowards—but you shall re- 
pent of this. I go,” muttering as he quitted the 
room; ** yes, I go, but not alone.” 

William did not hear these muttered words, 
He had turned to a window, against which he 
supported his frame, trembling and quivering 
with suppressed passions. 

What was now to be done? His wife was 
offended, perhaps justly offended by his harsh- 
ness. The man he had loved and cherished 
from boyhood turned from the only home he had 
on earth—the kind heart of William relented. 

“‘Houseless and friendless and pennyless! 
Poor Charles! what will his aged parent say ? 
She who has ever been a fond, indulgent mother 
tome. How wretched I have made her. And 
my wife, my Mary, who, in spite of all her cold- 
ness, is dearer to me than ever. Ob, I am miseta- 
ble—very miserable. And where is this mise 
to be staid? We are all unhappy, What fatality - 
has wrought this ruin? A few months since and 
I would have said there was not a happier family 
onearth. Home to me was a paradise of sweets, 
the sweets of pure affection. No care ever sad- 
dened ‘he countenance of Mary—bright with love. 
and gladness it welcomed me to the joys of . 
home. How often has she come forth to meet 
ine, attended by our little ones, who sported be- 
fore her, literally strewing her path with flowers, 
How have they sprung into my arms, while hers 
have been thrown around us—and she has ex- 
claimed,—‘ thus I encompass all my treasures !? 
Blessed days, and will you never return? And 
whence is all this change—this ruin? Alas! the 
serpent entered my paradise of love and joy.— 
Fatal error—yet could it be an error to give a 
shelter to the destitute? I felt it a virtue—a 
humanity. How could I suspect—how foresee 
the fatal consequences. Such perfect, unbound- 
ed confidence had I in my Mary’s love! Aliena- 
tion of her affection! I should have thought my- 


self criminal to have harboured such a t! 
Strange, strange mystery of the haman heart! 
And can one vicious inclination thus taint the 
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whole stream of the holy affections—maternal— 
even maternal. Deep and wide spreading ruin! 
Not an individual of this once happy family has 
escaped its fatal consequences—all, all wretch- 
ed. But thanks be to God’s protecting power, 
honor is still unsullied. Mary, though weak 
and erring, is not yet guilty.” 

This thought stole like a ray of light into a 
darkened room. It soothed his perturbation, 
though it could not-allay his distress. 

When Mrs. Murray learned the events of the 
morning, she was overwhelmed with grief—with 
anger; she wrung her hands and deplored her 
unhappy fate—reproached William, and declared 
she too would leave his house, and follow her 

» friendless boy. She poured her complaints 
into Mary’s not unwilling ear; for she, too, re- 
sented the conduct of her husband to Charles. 
She would not appear at the dinner table—neither 
would Mrs. Murray, and the unhappy husband 
sat alone, with a feeling of desolateness which 
words cannot describe. 

Lost in gloomy reverie he marked not the in- 
creasing storm—he marked not the passing hours 
—the + oe was gone, but he was still there, 
buried in his misery. From this state he was 
roused by the sound of hurried footsteps. He 
started up, and opened the door to inquire what 
was the matter, and saw the maid hastening up 
stairs with a candle. 

In answer to his enquiry, she told him that 
Meta was very ill. Without waiting for another 
word, he snatched the candle from her hand, and 
springing past her, rushed into his wife’s apart- 
ment. There, indeed, he saw his little girl, 
gasping as if for life, in the arms of her pale and 
terrified mother. ‘Too well he knew the alarm- 
ing sound of Meta’s hoarse and impeded breath- 
ing. ‘ 

cs She has the croup—and oh, how dreadful- 
ly; take the candle, I will run for Doctor R.” 

The storm still raged, but he ran forth, insen- 
sible to its fury. An hour elapsed before he re- 
tarned with the physician, who lived at a great 
distanee. By the time he arrived Mrs. Mu 
and Mary were almost bereft of hope, and w 
sobbing over the little sufferer. No time was to 
be lost. Doctor R. caught the child from its 
eoueh, and baring its throat, cut the jugular 
vein. 

You are killing my child!” franticly seream- 
_ed Mary; as she attempted to seize the hand of 
the physician ; but the incision was made, and 
the blood gushed forth. Mary stood horror- 
struck. She saw her clothes sprinkled with the 
blood of her child. She saw that child lying to 
all ap nce dead. Some thought darted into 
her mind with an electrifying force, and starting, 
she wildly shrieked,— 

“] am the murderer!” and fell senseless to the 

nd, as if struck by some invisible dagger. 
onscience has daggers. 

The half-distracted husband could not fly to 
her relief. Meta was in his arms—she had faint- 
ed—and he hung over her in the agonizing fear 
of her never reviving—though the physician as- 
sured him to the contrary: in breathless suspense 
he moyed not, he spoke not—he looked not from 
his precious child. She breathes, breathes free- 

—she will live! He burst into tears, and re- 
signing her into the arms of Mrs. Murray, hur- 


.Fation was almost imperceptible. 





ried to his wife. Aided by Doctor R., he laid 
her on the sofa. Suspended animation returned, 
but her senses were bewildered—her exclama- 
tions wild and incoherent. 

* Her blood ison me! Oh, I have killed her; 
cruel mother—wicked mother. Kill me!—kill 
me!”’ 

Thus for a while she raved, until her brain 
was relieved by the loss of a little blood, and the 
administration of acomposing draught. Aftera 
while she sunk into a disturbed slumber. . Mr. 
Murray watche | by her side, stealing from time 
to time to Meta’s couch, and putting his ear close 
to her pale lips, to assure himself she was alive; 
for so softly did she now breathe, that her respi- 
Doetor R. 
had gone; Mrs. Murray sat by the child— 
the light of the candle was screened. In the 
dimness and stillness of the room, the father and 
the husband, leaning his aching head on the arm 
of the sopha, tried to calm the turbulence of his 
feelings, and to reflect on recent scenes. His 
strongest emotion was gratitude to God for the 
preservation of his child. 

While thus absorbed in thought and feeling, 
he was roused by the entrance of the maid, who, 
crossing the room on tip-toe, whispered to Mrs, 
Murray, who arose and followed her from the 
room. Henry availed himself of the opening 
of the door, at which he had been long watch- 
ing, and stole into tlie room. . His father raised 
his finger in sign of silence, and drawing the boy 
to him, placed him on his knee, whispered— 

‘*Meta and your mother sleep, make no noise.” 

The boy obeyed, and soon fell asleep on the 
shoulder of his father. 

Mr. Murray saspected whose was the loud 
noise he heard below ; and the pulsations of his 
heart quickened at the idea that Charles was 
again beneath his roof. 

** How will all this end?’”’ and he shuddered 
a’ the thoughts es in his mind. 

It was long before Mrs. Murray returned; and 
all below was again quiet. By the light she 
bore in her hand, Mr. Murray perceived she had 
been weeping, and looked much agitated. But 
she said nothing—she resumed her seat by Meta, 
and after ascertaining all was well, extinguished 
her light. All was again dark and silent. 

When day returned and Mary awoke from the 
long and deep sleep in which an opiate had 
bound her, it was sometime before she knew 
where she was. True her husband held her 
hand and watched beside her. But wherefore 
this? William tried gently to read her bewilder- 
ed ideas—but sudden y starting up— 

“I know! I know,” exclaimed she ** Meta is 
dead, and I have killed her!” Nor could she 
be persuaded of the contrary, until Jed to the bed- 
side of her child. 

Meta stretched out her feeble arms, saying— 
“ Kiss me, mamma.” 

Mary threw herself by her side, clasped the 
child to her bosom, covering her pale face with 
her tears and her kisses. Mr. Murray fearful of 
the effects of such agitation on the little invalid, 
gently forced her from the bed. Assured of its 
restoration to life, she withdrew her arms, and 
after another fond look, turned to her husband, 
and clasping him round his neck, cried,— 

“ Forgive me, William—forgive me, or I die!’ 
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** Be calm, my Mary,” said he pressing her to 
his bosom, and wiping the tears from her cheek, 
“be calm.” 

“Tcan never know peace again unless you 
forgive me. Oh, say that you forgive me, Wil- 
liam!” 

“I do, from the bottom of my heart, I do!” 

Mary withdrew from his arms, and retreating 
to the darkest corner of the room, and falling on 
her knees, raised her hands, her soul to the father 
of all mercies. The long closed door of her 


heart was opened—the long dormant feeling of 


divine love was rekindled—the long mute voice 
of prayer, of praise, of thanksgiving, of peni- 
tence, again rose within her bosom. 

“Thanks, thartks—pardon, pardon,” were 
the accents of that inaudible voice. Inaudible 
on earth but heard in Heaven, by Him who 
pitieth as a father pitieth his children. 

For several successive days Mary never left 
the chamber of her dear patient; she amused her 
when awake and watched over her when she 
slept. Mr, Murray had to go to his office—Mrs. 
Murray attended to household concerns—Henry 
was sent to school—Mary was alone in this 
silent chamber; no,-not alone, for God. was with 
her. Yes, once more she rejoiced in the divine 
presence, and communed with her own heart and 
with the searcher of hearts. 
awakened from a dream—as if she had been 
blind, and her sight suddenly restored. 

The delusions by which she had so long been 
led astray seemed to vanish from her darkened 
mind, like bright meteors from the midnight 
sky. Yes, bright, even yet they seemed bright. 
The vivid emotions—the glowing fancies—the 
tender feelings—the full flow of ideas—the 
quickened intellect—the delightful imaginings 
—the buoyancy of spirits—the excited enthusi- 
asm, which, in their combination, gave such a 
charm to her intercourse with Charles, could not 
be forgotten. 

But as companions to these pleasing images 
came too, the recollection of her continual con- 
sciousness of something wrong ; her chilled af- 
fections for her husband and children—her 
neglect of every duty—the irksome restraint— 
the painfal resouree—the absence of confidence 
and sympathy, in her intercourse with her hus- 
band ; and then, (oh, how she blushed at the re- 
collection,) the embittered, the angry feelings 
that finally destroyed her peace and made her 
wretched. 

** And all,’’ thought she, “all the raptures 
and all the torments I have experienced arose 
from deep and damning sin. No wonderI could 
not reconcile such contradictory feelin uch 
conflicting duties. _ Brother! oh, fatal e of 

‘my error. I called him brother, though I felt not 
like a sister. Yet veiling my feelings under this 
specious disguise, I deceived my own heart, 
and silenced the murmurs of conscience! But 
the veil has fallen from my eyes, the shock by 
which it was torn away was severe, but effec- 
tual, Oh, on what a precipice [ stood,—how 
smooth and flowery was the path leading to it 
Thy hand has staid me, gracious God ; rebel- 
lious as I have been, thy power was not forgot- 
ten. Had it not been for thy felt presence—for a 
deep conviction of my responsibility to thy holy 
tribunal, what a lost and guilty creature might! 
27 


She felt as if 
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now have been! Guilty! oh, I am guilty—but 
not lost, irremediably lost! Humble me—cor- 
rect me—afflict me, but abandon me not, oh! my 
heavenly father!” 

In such exercises of the scul did Mary pass 
the silent and solitary hours of many days. A 
burthen seemed lifted from her heart, and its na- 
tural affections flowed forth in a stream fall and 
pure. A renewal of confidence and frankness 
once more united her to her fond and-indulgent 
husband. He not only forgave but forgot the 
errors of one so dearly beloved. The vivacity 
of first love could not be restored; but a more 
enduring, though a more tranquil sentiment sup- 
plied its place. Meta recovered and was never 
again neglected by her now devoted mother. 
Henry was kept at school all day, but returned 
at its close to enliven and gladden all the family 
—but most especially the litthe Meta. Charles 
after several ineffectual attempts to have an in- 
terview with Mary, departed for the far west, 
and in the stirring scenes of wild adventure, met 
an early grave. Old Mrs. Murray long mourned 
what she called his banishment; but when she 
learned all the evil he had caused, no longer re- 
proached Mary with unkindness. 

Peace, which like a dove scared from its nest, 
had fled from her bosom, once more retutned and 
blessed the home of Mary, and she learned from 
experience the trath declared by the Christian 
moralist, that 

“If you allow any passion, even though it 
be esteemed innocent, to acquire an absolute as- 
cendant, your inward peace will be impaired. 
But if any which has the taint of guilt take pos- 
session of your mind, you may date from that 
moment the ruin of your tranquillity.” 


—=> 3 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
IMALEE. 


AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


= in the bosom of the Indian Sea, 

Where ceaseless summer smiles perpetually, 

A festal glory o’er the tropic thrown, 

To other lands, and colder climes unknown, 

By friends untrodden—unprofan’d by foes, 

The bright isle of the Indian god arose ! 

There, waving ’mid a wilderness of green, 

The palm tree spread its leaf of glossy sheen, 
The tamarind blossom, floating on the gale, 

Bore breathing odors to the passing sail ; 

The banyan’s broad, interminable shade, 

A bower of bright perpetual beauty made, 

And from the rock’s deep cleft, by nature nurs’d, 
A mass of vegetable splendor burst. 

It seem’d that nature, revelling in bloom, 

Here claimed exemption from the general doom, 
Here held her deathless triumph o’er decay, 
While all the senses recognis’d her sway. 

And here the Indian, nature’s untaught child, 
The simple savage of a sunny wild, 

Deem’d that the Spirit whom he worshipp’d dwelt, 
And on its marge the Indian maiden knelt, 

Nor sought with venturous foot the hauuted shade, 
Whose dim recesses slumber’d unsurvey’d. 
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* * . * 
The shadows deepen o’er the tropic sea, 
The breeze is up, the ripple murmurs free ; 
A single sail in the dim distance holds 
Its onward course, though twilight’s deepening folds 
_ Deseending slowly wrap the lessening prow, 
And uow it nears the Sacred isle, and now 
A single solitary form is seen, 
A fearless foot hath prest the yielding green ! 
And Imalee, the dark-brow’d Indian maid, 
At this dim hour, alone and undismay’d, 
With foot that borrows firmness from despair, 
‘With eye that tells what woman’s soul will dare, 
When wars the spirit in its prison’d home, 
Till yielding reason trembles on her throne, 
Hath sought that shrine, unmindful of the hour, 

' “To hold dark commune with an unknown power! 
How nature’s calm rebukes thee, passion led! 
The cocoa wreathes its blossoms o’er thy head, 
The scarlet bombex clasters at thy feet ; 

Where, unregarded, bloom and fragrance meet, 
‘While heavy with the glittering dews of night, 
The leaf is greener, and the flower more bright! 


The maiden hung her wreath upon the shrine, 

A simple offering, child of nature, thine, 

When soft and low a breathing whisper came, 
Which thrill’d through every fibre of her frame— 
That Spirit’s voice, all tremulous, she hears, 

** Within thy wreath a wither’d rose appears!” 

** It does—it does—fit emblem of my heart. 

Oh, power benign! thy influence impart, 

To raise, restore, and renovate for me 

‘That wither’d flower, or bid its memory flee. 

I flung it from me in an idle hour, 

In the first dream of conscious maiden power— 
The dream is o’er, and I have lived to wake, 

To wish my bursting heart indeed might break!” 
And the wild throbbing of that heaving breast 
Told of a tumult deep and unreprest. 

But soft—that voice is stealing on her ear, 

That Spirit’s voice, but not in strains of fear ; 

It murmurs, in a low familiar tone, 

It thrills her heart, but why she dares not own, 
Her head is rais’d, her cheek like sunset glows,— 
Again, it breathes—** Wilt thou restore the rose?” 
And ’mid the waving foliage’s deepening green, 
A well-remember’d form is dimly seen. 


That eve it had been hers unmov’d to mark 

The shadows deepening round her lonely bark, 

A darker shadow brooded o’er her rest, 

A deeper desolation veil’d her breast ; 

And she who had in tearless sadness sought 

That haunted shade, were gods and demons wrought, 
And there, unmov’d, her fearful vigil kept, 

Now bow’d her head, and like an infant wept! 


Abroad once more upon the star-lit sea, 

The sounding surge is musical to thee ; 

The deepening shadows lose their ghastly ‘gloom, 

And faney clothes the distant groves in bloom, 

The sky is eloudless and the air is balm, 

The tropic night’s peculiar breathing calm. 

Bright Imalee! *tis thine once more to own 

Abroad upon the wave—but not alone! g 
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THE HOSPITAL PATIENT. 


In our rambles through the streets of London 
after evening has set in, we have often paused 
beneath the windows of some public hospital, 
and pictured to ourself the gloomy and mournful 
scenes that were passing within. The sudden 
moving of a taper ag its feeble ray shot from 
window after windowgtuntil its light gradually 
disappeared, as if it were carried farther back into 
the room to the bed-side of some suffering patient, 
has been enough to awaken a whole crowd of 
reflections ; the mere glimmering of the low- 
burning lamps, which, when all other habitations 
are wrapped in darkness afid slumber, denote 
the chamber where so many forms are writhing 
with pain, or wasting with disease, has been 
sufficient to check the most boisterous merri- 
ment. 

Who can tell the anguish of those weary hours, 
when the only sound the sick man hears, is the 
disjointed wanderings of some feverish s}umberer 
near him, the low moan of pain, or, perhaps, the 
muttered, long-forgotten prayer of a dying man? 
Who but those who have felt it ean imagine the 
sense of loneliness and desolation which must 
be the portion of those who, in the hour of 
dangerous illness, are left to be tended by 
strangers; for what hands, be they ever so 
gentle, can wipe the clammy brow, or smooth 
the restless bed, like those of a mother, wife, or 
child? 

Impressed with these thoughts we have turn- 
ed away through the nearly-deserted streets; and 
the sight of the few miserable creatures still 
hovering about them, has not tended to lessen 
the pain which such meditations awaken. The 
hospital is a refuge and resting place for hun- 
dreds, who, but for such institutions, must die in 
the streets and door-ways ; brt what can be the 
feelings of outcasts like these, when they are 
stretched on the bed of sickness with scarcely a 
hope of recovery? The wretched woman who 
lingers about the pavement, hours after midnight, 
and the miserable shadow of a man—the ghast- 
ly remnant that want and drunkenness have left 
—which crouches beneath a window-ledge, to 
sleep where there is some shelter from the rain, 
have little to bind them to life, bot what have 
they to look back upon in death? What are the 
unwonted comforts of a roof and a bed to them, 
when the recollections of a whole life of debase- 
ment stalk before them ; when repentance seems 
a mockery, and sorrow comes too late? 

About a twelvemonth ago, as we were stroll- 
ing thrgugh Covent-garden (we had been think- 
ing ot these things overnight) we were at- 
tracted by the very prepossessing appearance of 
a pickpocket, who having declined to take the 
trouble of walking to the Police Office, on the 
ground that he hadnt the slightest wish to go 
there at all, was being conveyed thither in a 
wheelbarrow, to the huge delight of a crowd, 
but ef on not very much to his own indi- 
vidual gratification. 

Somehow we never can resist joining a crowd 
—nature certainly intended us for a vagabond— 
so we turned back with the mob, and entered 





the office, in company with our friend, the pick- 
pocket, a couple of policemen, and as many 
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dirty-faced spectators as could squeeze their way 
in. 

There was a powerful, ill-looking young fel- 
low at the bar, who was undergoing an. exami- 
nation on the very common charge of having, on 
the previous night, ill-treated a woman, with 
whom he lived in some court hard by. , Several 
witnesses bore testimony to acts of the grossest 
brutality; and a certificate was read from the 
hoase-surgeon of a neighbouring hospital, de- 
seribing the nature of the injuries the ~oman had 
received, and intimating that her recovery was 
extremely doubtful. 

Some question appeared to have been raised 
about the identity of the prisoner; for when it 
was agreed that the two magistrates should visit 
the hospital at eight o’clock that evening, to take 
her deposition, it was settled that the man 
should be taken there also. He turned deadly 
pale at this, and we saw him clench the bar 
very hard when the order was given. 
removed directly afterwards, and he spoke nota 
word. 

We felt an irrepressible curiosity to witness 
this interview, although it is hard to tell why at 
this instant, for we knew it must be a painful 
one. It was no very difficult matter for us to 
gain permission, and we obtained it. 

The prisoner, and' the officer who had him 
in custody, were already at the hospital when 
we reached it, and waiting the arrival of the 
magistrates in a small room below stairs. The 
man was handcuffed, and his hat was pulled for- 
ward over his eyes. It was easy to see, though, 
by the livid whiteness of his countenance, and 
the constant twitching of the muscles of his face, 
that he dreaded what was to come. After a 
short interval, the magistrates and clerk were 
bowed in by the house-surgeon and a couple of 
young men who smelt very strongly of tobacco- 
smoke—they were introduced as ‘‘ dressers” — 
and after one magistrate had complained bitter- 
ly of the cold, and the other of the absence of 
any news in the evening paper, it was announced 
that the patient was prepared : and we were con- 
ducted to the “ casualty ward,” in which she was 
lying. 

The dim light which burned in the spacious 
room, increased rather than diminished the ghast- 
ly appearance of the hapless creatures in the 
beds, which were ranged in two long rows on 
either side. In one bed lay a child enveloped 
in bandages, with its body half consumed by fire; 
in another, a female, rendered hideous by some 
dreadful aceident, was wildly beating her clench- 
ed fists on the coverlet, in an agony of pain; on 
a third, there lay stretched a young girl, appa- 
‘rently in that heavy stupor which is sometimes 
the immediate precursor of death: her face was 
stained with blood, and her breast and arms were 
boand up in folds of linen. ‘Two or three of the 
beds were empty, and their recent occupants 
were sitting beside them, with faces so wan, 
and eyes so bright and glossy, that it was fear- 
ful to meet their gaze. On every face was 
stamped the expression of anguish and suffer- 
ing. 

The object of the visit was lying at the upper 
end of the room. She was a fine young woman 
of about two or three and twenty. Her long 
black hair had been hastily cut from about the 
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wounds on her head, and streamed over the pil- 
low in jagged and matted locks. Her face bere 
frightful marks of the ill-usage she had received; 
her hand was pressed upon her side, as.if her 
chief pain were there; her breathing was short 
and heavy ; and it was plain to see that she was 
dying fast. She murmured a few words io reply 
to the magistrate’s inquiry, whether she was in 
great pain; and having been raised on the pillow 
by the nurse, looked anxiously into the strange, 
countenances that surrounded her bed. The 
magistrate nodded to the officer to bring the man 
forward. He did so, and stationed him. atthe 
bed-side, The girl looked on with a wild and 
tronbled expression of face; but her sight was 
dim, and she did not know him. 

“* Take off his hat,” said the magistrate. The 
officer did as he was desired, and the man’s fea- 
tures were fully disclosed. 

The girl started up with an energy quite pre- 
ternatural ; the fire gleamed in her heavy eyes, 
and the blood rushed to her pale and sunken 
cheeks. It was a convulsive effort, She fell 
back upon her pillow, and covering her sca 
and bruised face with her hands, burst into tears. 
The man cast an anxions look towards her, but 
otherwise appeared wholly unmoved. After a 
brief pause the nature of their errand was ‘ex- 
plained, and the oath tendered. 

**Oh, no, gentlemen,” said the girl, raising 
herself once more, and folding her hands toge- 
gether, “no, no, gentlemen, I did it myself—it 
was nobody’s fault—it was an accident. He 
did’nt hurt me; he would’nt for the world. Jack, 
dear Jack, you know you would’nt.”’ 

Her sight was fast failing her, and her hand 
groped over the bed-clothes in search of his, in 
vain. Brute as the man was, he was not pre- 
pared for this, He turned his face from the bed, ~ 
and sobbed aloud. The girl’s colour changed, 
and her breathing grew more difficult. She was 
evidently dying. . 

“* We respect the feelings which prompt you 
Le said the gentleman who had spoken 
































‘but let me warn you not to persist in what 
you know to be unteue, until jt is too late. It 
cannot save him.” 

** Jack,” murmured the girl, laying her hand 
upon his arm, “they shall not persuade me, to 
swear your life away. He did’nt do it, gentle- 
He never hurt me.” She grasped his 









men. 
arm tightly, an ed in a broken whisper, “I ‘ 
hope God Almi will forgive me all the wrong 





I have done, and the life I have led. God bless 
you, Jack. Some kind gentleman take my love 
to my poor old father. Five years ago he said 
he wished I had died achild. Oh, I wish I had! 
[ wish I had!” 

The nurse bent over the girl for a few seconds 
and then drew the sheet over her face. It cover 


ed a corpse. -. 


fe He that will have no books but those that are 

, evinces about as correct a taste in Jitera- 
tur as he would do in friendship, who would 
have no friends but those whom all the rest of 
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the world have sent to Coventry. 
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RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


Tue attention of Legislators is, at length, 
aroused to the important subject of protecting 
the rights of married women. A bill has lately 
been introduced into the House cf Assembly of 
New York which, if carfied into effect, will 
prove of inestimable benefit to society, by pro- 
moting the security and happiness of domestic 
life. e bill is to the following effect :— 

“ The first section provides that all estate, real 
and personal, belonging to a woman at the time 
of her marriage, who shall be married after the 
date of this law, and all the estate which she 
may afterwards acquire by inheritance, gift, be- 
quest or devise, shall continue vested in her 
after marriage; nor shall such estate, or the 
rents or proceeds of it inure to the husband dur- 
ing the life of the wife, without her consent. 

@ second section provides that on the de- 
cease of the wife, the husband shall have dower 
in her estate, precisely as a wife is entitled to 
dower in the estate of her husband. The third 
section provides that the wife shall not convey 
her estate to her husband, directly or indirectly, 
unless by order of a chancellor or vice-chancel- 
lor, on application to him in writing, signed by 
the husband and wife, nor unless he be satisfied 
that the consent of the wife was voluntary, and 
that the object of the proposed conveyance, and 
the application of the money arising from the 
sale afeach estate, appear to be just, necessary, 
and beneficial to the wife.” 

Now, this bill shows that there are sensible 
and just men in the Legislature of New York: 
may their example operate to awaken the atten- 
tion of the wise and good in the other States of 
the Union. None but Louisiana has yet done 
justice to woman. The wise policy of the great 

ivingston there triumphed over the prejudices 
of custom. His code settled the laws of pro- 
y on the infmutable principles of justice. It 
is a noble tribute to his memory, that his native 
State is about to adopt the important imprqge- 
ments which his great talents and prof 
knowledge of the principleS of justice and of 
human nature had originated and made popular 
in the State of his adéption. - 

The barbarous custom of wresting from a wo- 
man whatever she possesses, whether by inhe- 
ritance, donation, or her own industry, and con- 
ferring it all upon the man she marries, to be 
used at his discretion and will, perhaps wasted 
on his wicked indulgences, without allowing her 
any control or redress, is such a monstrous per- 
version of justice by law, that we might well 
marvel how it could obtain in a Christian eom- 
munity, if we did not take into account the force 
of habit in reconciling the mind to evils, inju- 
ries, and sufferings of every sort. “It is one 
of the worst effects of bad laws that they corrupt 

ntiment,” remarks one of our most dis- 

shed *scholars and statesmen. That the 

ect of the law in question has been thus dele- 
terious, its continuance to the present time is 
proof. It was introduced, by some of the north 
ern pirates who conquered England, into the jy 
tisprudence of that country; and it well comfes- 
ponds with the manners of that savage period, 
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when men lived by rapine and the sword, when 
physical strength was the measure of right, and 
it was the received principle— 


‘** That they shonld take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


During those dark and bloody periods of hu- 
man history, we do not wonder to find this ini- 
quitous custom of absorbing al} the rights and 
property of a woman in the man to whom she 
was united, continued to prevail. There was 
some justification in the stern necessity which 
existed, of concentrating power of all kinds in 
the hands of the chief, who 4requently had to 
defend his own rights as well as the rights of 
those with whom he was connected, by his 
““own good sword.” But in this enlightened 
and peaceful age, and in our Republic, where, 
it is pretended, the law is impartial, instituted 
to protect and secure equal justice to all, it is 
marvellous that the law In question has been al- 
lowed to disgrace the statute book and poison 
the fountain of domestic peace by its partial al- 
lotments. 

_ Some civilians pretend to justify the law which 
gives all the property to the husband, on the 
ground that the married pair being “ one flesh,” 
their primary interests are the same, and there- 
fore should be committed to the hasband, be- 
cause he is best qualified to manage them. But 
it will not be pretended that he is always the 
best qualified, or the most faithful; then why, 
if they are both ona should he always he pre- 
ferred? And if it be because the wife is ineom- 
petent that the management of the property vests 
in the husband, why give him the whole as his 
own?t Why make the guardian, if he be the 
guardian of his wife’s estate, the possessor? 
Would such a proceeding be just in relation to 
any other ward? But it is plain, that the law 
does not consider the -husband and wife as one 
in its divisions respecting property. * The hus- 
band is always preferred. Even on his death 
the wife can only hold one-third of his estate, 
and, if she have no children, the greater share 
goes to his own blood relations, who are thus 
preferred before her. If it were true that the 
law always considered them as one, why should 
not the wife, on the decease of her husband, huld 
his property in the manner which he inherits 
hers? 

We leave these questions for the jus? legisla- 
tor to answer, only remarking, that it is not to 
make the wife independent of her husband that 
we urge this matter upon public attention, but to 
preserve more verse the union of hearts, 
by placing the interests of the married pair on 
the same footing. There would then be a re- 
ciprocation of benefits, which’ would call forth 
the best feelings of both. Now it is not the 
wife but the Jaw which confers the property of 
the woman upon the man. The manner in which 
he obtains it has a tendency to make him reck- 
less of the gift, and indifferent, if not unkind, to 
the rightful owner. If the man marries for mo- 
ney, a8 not unfrequently happens, he considers 
his wife an incombrance—the feeling that he has 
wronged her, in thus obtaining her money by 
“ false pretences,” has a tendency to make him 
Pecple always hate fhose they in- 
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jure. If he waste her property he will be sure 
either to dislike and abuse her, or he will des- 
pise and detest himself. Domestic misery or 
self-accusation and despair will be his portion; 
for the moral obligations of responsible beings 
cannot be abrogated by human laws, and the 
man who has taken his wife’s property without 
her concurrence, used and wasted it, knows that 
he has violated the moral rule of doing to others 
as he would they should do to him. 

We knew one instance of a really good-heart- 
ed man who married an heiress, and,-as is too 
common in such cases, he was not qualified to 
manage a large estate. Few are, who have not 
either acquired their property by industry and 
care, or been educated with the knowledge that 
they were to inherit large riches. This gentle- 
man loved his wife, and would not wilfully have 
wronged her, but the law gave him her property, 
which happened to be all in cash and stocks, 
and he thought he must go into business. He 
did so, and in a few years became a bankrupt. 
His wife, like a true woman, bore the reverse 
with fortitude and cheerfulness ; but the husband 
was completely broken down. And when he 
found that there was no resource for him—no 
business in which he conld engage which appear- 
ed likely to yield a support for his family, and 
that his wife was preparing to open a boarding 
house to maintain him—he could not endure the 
humiliation of being thus obliged to one whom 
he had so grievously wronged—and he commit- 
ted suicide! A delicate woman, educated in all 
the refinements of luxury, was thus left, with 
three young children, to struggle, as she might, 
with poverty and the most heart-breaking sor- 
row. And this bitter destiny, ay, even the self- 
destruction of the poor husband, were legitimate 
consequences of the unjust law by which he be- 
came possessed of the property of his wife. 

y In truth, it is because the interests of the mar- 
“ tied pair are the same, that’we would insist on 
having theft rights of propetty the same. There 
would then be duties to call forth the talents and 
exertions of bot and these mutual contributions 
to the common stock of domestic comfort and 
worldly prosperity would increase the mutual 
affection, confidence and esteem of the married 
pair. As an illustration of our meaning we cite 
an instance which fell beneath our notice. An 
unfortunate man, that is, one who had, partly by 
extravagance, partly by carelessness, spent his 
living, was in great distress and knew not how 
to support his family. His wife had brought 
him no property, and being a very meek woman 
and dearly loving her husband, she had always 
submitted her judgment obsequiously to his in 
their domestic arrangements, though she by no 
means delighted in the showy and expensive 
manner which it had been his ambition to dis- 
play. But when all his resources were exhaust- 
ed, he resorted to his: wife for consolation and 
advice. “How can I, by my daily labour, 
maintain all our children ?” said he. ey had 
seven—the eldest, a daughter, being about fifteen. 
“My dear husband,” said the wife, “ you 
need not do this ress | oe eldest daugh- 
ter) and I will help you. e have been ar- 
rangiog the matter. If you ¢an earn the provi- 
sions and pay the rent, we will provide the 
clothing for the familyy Let us take each our 











separate duty, and strive’ which shall do it the 
best. Our boys will soon be able to assist you 
—and the girls I shall keep busy at their needles 
with me. And all that you earn I shall strive 
to turn to the best account.”” ‘The arrangement 
was made and acted upon faithfully. It proved 
highly beneficial to the character as well as com- 
fort of the man: he became a more valuable and 
more respected member of society as a daily la- 
borer, than he was when flourishing about in the 
idleness and pride of wealth. 

Some similar arrangements for the matual be- 
nefit of each other might be entered into. by the 
married pair, if both possessed property. The 
wife might take the providing for the household 
expenses, if her property was large, or the cloth- 
ing expenses, or some definite share of all the 
family disbursements, on herself, and leave her 
husband to’ embark his share of the capital in 
business. If he failed, her resources would bea. 
security for his support—not the payment of his 
creditors. ‘Were the wife’s property secured to 
her by the laws, the husband would only be 
trusted as far as his own means and credit war- 
ranted. Creditors would no more count on ob- 
taining the property of their debtor’s wife, than 
that of his father or his brother. The man who 
entered into basiness, therefore, would be se- 
cured from absolute ruin, if he should prove un- 
successful. His wife would support him, till he 
found an opportunity for another trial. And how 
much domestic misery would be spared ! How 
many men would be saved from becoming va- 
grants or villains, a burden or a cusde to the com- 
munity, if the law would protect the rights and 
property of married women! 

It is quite as injurious to men as to women to 
be subjected to the present partial and unjust 
allotment of property between the sexes. An 
honourable and high minded man is deterred 
from addressing a rich :young lady, though he 
may be really in love with her, beeause he knows 
he shall be branded as mercenary, if he take on 
himself the rights of her property, and if he se- 
yd it to her by a special agreement, he runs a 
chance of being stigmatised as mean-spirited. If 
the law secured the property of the woman to 
herself, it would be just as advantageous for a 
man to marry a rich woman as it is now for a 
woman to marry a rich man. If he were talent- 
ed and educated, her property would be consi- 
dered as no more than a reasonable advantage 
for her to possess; and while he would, with 
her, enjoy this advantage, he would escape the 
odium and envy which attends a sudden increase 
of wealth by any means. His wife would be 
his faithful and generous friend, instead of a 
moping and discontented slave, who had no re- 
cognized rights except that she is entitled to 
“necessaries,” in which are comprised by the 
law, “food, drink, clothing, washing, physic, 
instruction, and a competent place of residence!” 

But the most disgusting feature of this law i 
its operation on the poor, taking from the wife 
the poor earnings of her own hands, and giving 
them to the husband to waste as he pleases, 
The law thas virtually degrades the woman to 
the. condition of a slave; and this degradation 
impairs her influence, not only with her.husband, 
bat her children. ‘And while ii ms her to 
sufferings and poverty withou or mitiga- 
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tion, it encourages the worst propensities of the 
bratal hasband, tyranny and injastice to his wife 
and family, intemperance, gambling and idle- 
ness in his own persou. We subjoin a short 
extract from a paper we wrote for another pur- 

, illustrative of the effect of this law on the 
amilies of seamen. ‘ 

“ Sometiines the husband, after spending all 
his living, is gone for months, or years, contri- 
buting nothing to his family; the wife, mean- 
while, for she is a mother, and rarely does a mo- 
ther give up the ship in which her children are 
embarked, ud and saves, and finally succeeds 
in furnishing her little room comfortably. The 
hasband returns. He pleads to be admitted, pro- 
mises amendment, and she, womanlike, receives 
him. 


madman—but still, unless his wife vill appear 


shield from his injustice. 
furniture, even her clothing, and that of her chil- 
dren, and sell them, legally, fur rum. And there 
are in this city, dealers in that moral poison, who 
will encourage him in doing this; and receive 
the last cent of her earnings, though they knew 
she and her children were perishing with cold 
and hunger! 

I am aware that it will besaid by some, that 
the wife should not have received her husband 
when he returned; or that she should have 
breyght a criminal process, and had hita placed 
in the reuse of correction. But he was the fa- 
ther of her chWdren, and it is the nature of wo- 
man to be affectionate. and forgiving. She has, 
doubtless, too much, for her own happiness, of 
that trusting faith which whispers, 

TI know not, I ask not if guilt’s in that heart ; 

I know that I love thee whatever thou art.” 


But, these deep affections, this self-sacrificing 
spirit, are the cement of society. Without these 
confiding feelings, weaknesses if you will, in the 
nature of woman, the world would never be hu- 
manized and civilized. Butas these tendencigs, 
combined with her physical inferiority, place her 
under the power of the individual man whom she 
loves; and as he sometimes proves a brute or a 
tyrant, legislators should more carefully, protect 
her from injustice by legal enactments. There 
are cases of this injustice weekly, we might al- 
most say daily, so flagrant, that savages would 
revolt at them. Yet there is no remedy while 
the law gives to the husband the uncontrolled 
right over his wife’s earnings.” 

In short, view this subject as you may, its 
aspect is evil, only evil.. ‘The very efforts made 
to counteract its effects by written contracts, 
securing to the woman the use and possession of 

~ her own property, prove the evil; for that law 
must be bad which wise and good men are dis- 
pgeed to evade. Epiror. 


A 


Evils are more to be dreaded from the sud- 
denness of their attack, than from their magni- 
tude or their duration. In the storms of life 
those that are foreseen are half overcome, but the 


tiffoon is a ji of alarm to the helmsman, 
pouneing x jong as an eagle on the prey. 
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. . | Remain in deep, unchanging friendship still. 
For a short time all goes on happily; but | 
the mania of intoxication seizes him—he is.a | 


against him in acriminal prosecotion, she has no | 
He can take all her | 


| infallible. 


| of resemblance and sympathy. 


| curl, or pull ap your shirt collar whike you are 


| 
} 
} 
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| with a long thin face, a pinched-up nose, and a 
| very sharp chin; he is most in vogue with your 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
TO MY TEACHER 
With a Sprig of the Arbor Vite. 








Firm as the green of constant friendship’s tree, 

More lasting than the emblem offered thee, 

Is that unchanging friendship which I feel 

‘Towards thee, loved teacher—and howe’er the wheel 
Of time rolls on, still changing friends and hearts, 
Displaying purity, exposing arts, 

Still shalt thou find this heart, at close of years, 
Through all its griefs, its joys, its hopes, its fears, 
The same as now ; it ever must and will . 
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We are very fond of speculating as we walk 
through a street on the character and pursuits of 
the people who inhabit it; and nothing so mate- 
rially assists us in these speculations as the ap- 
pearance of the house-doors. The various ex- 
pressions of the human countenance afford a 
beautiful and interesting study; but there is 
something in the physiognomy of street-door- 
knockers, almost as characteristic, and nearly as 
Whenever we visit a man for the 
first time, we contemplate the featares of his 
knocker with the greatest curiosity, for we well 
know, that between the man and his knocker, 
there will inevitably be a greater or less degree 














For instance, there is one description of knock- 
er that used to be common enough, but which is 
fast passing away—a large round one, with the 
jolly face of a convivial lion smiling blandly at 
you, as you twist the sides of your hair intoa 








waiting for the door to be opened; we never saw 
that knocker on the door of a aifprlish man—so 
far as our experience is concerned, it invariably 
bespoke hospitality and another bottle. 

No man ever saw this knucker on the door of 
a small attorney or bill-broker; they always pa- , 
tronise the other lion—a heavy ferocious-looking 
fellow, with a countenance expressive of savage 
stupidity—a sort of grand-master among the 
knockers, and a great favourite with the selfish 
and brutal. 

Then there is a little pert Egyptian knocker, 


ae 





government-office people; in light drabs and 
starched cravats ; little spare priggish men, who 
are perfectly satisfied with their own opinions, 
and consider themselves of paramount importance. 

We were greatly troubled a few years ago by 
the innovation of a new kind of knocker, with- 
out any face at all, composed of a wreath, -de- 
pending from ahand or small truncheon. A lit- 
tle trouble and attention, however, enabled us to 
overcome this difficulty, and to reconcile the new 
system to our favourite theory. You will inva- 
riably find this knocker on the doors of cold and 
formal people, who always ask why yon don’t 
come, and never say do. e 
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Every body knows the brass knocker is com- 
mon to suburban villas and extensive boarding- 


schools; and having noticed this genus we have 
recapitulated all the most prominent and strong- 
ly defined species. 

Some phrenologists affirm, that the agitation | 
of‘a man’s brain by different passions, produces | 
corresponding developments in the form of his 
skull. . Do not let us be understood as pushing | 
our theory to the length of asserting that any al- | 
teration in a man’s disposition would produce a 
visible effect on the feature of his knocker. Our | 
position merely is, that in such a case the mag- 
netism which must exist between a man and his 
knocker, would induce the man to remove and | 
seek some knocker more congenial to his altered | 
feelings. If you ever find a man changing his | 
habitation without any reasoflable pretext, depend | 
upon it, that, although he may not be aware of | 
the fact himself, it is because he and his knocker | 
are at variance. 

Entertaining these feelings on the subject of ! 
knockers, it will be readily imagined with what | 
consternation we viewed the entire removal of 
the knocker from the door of the next house to 
the one we lived in some time ago. and the sub- 
stitution of a bell. This was a calamity we had 
never anticipated. The bare idea.of any body 


being able to exist without a knocker, appeared | 


so wild and visionary, thatgit had never for one 
instant entered our imagination. 

We sauntered moodily from the spot, and bent 
our steps towards Eaton Square, then just build- 
ing. What was our astonishment and indigna- 
tion to find that bells were fast becoming the 
rule, and ktlockers the exception! Our theory 
trembled beneath the shock. We hastened home; 
and fancying we foresaw in the swift progress 
of events, its entire abolition, resolved from that 
day forward to vent our speculations on our next 
door neighbours in person. The house adjoin- 

x ours on the left hand was uninhabited, and 
ad, therefore, plenty of leisure to observe 
next door neighbours on the other side. 

The house without the knocker was in the oc- 
cupation of a city clerk; and there was a neatly 
written bill in the parlour window, intimating 
that lodgings for a single gentleman were to be 
let within. 

It was a neat, dull Jittle house, on the shady 
side of the way, with new narrow floor-cloth in 
the passage, and new narrow stair-carpets up to 
the first floor. The paper was new, and the paint 
was new, and the furniture was new, and all 

free, paper, paint and furniture, bespoke the 
limited means of the tenant. There was a little 
red and black carpet in the drawing-room, wit 
a border of flooring all the way round; a nd 
stained chairs, and a pembroke table. A pin 
shell was dispiayed on each of the little side- 
boards, which, with the addition of a tea-tray 
and caddy, a few more shells on the mantel- 
piece, and three peacocks’ feathers, tastefully 
arranged above them, completed the decorative 
furniture of the apartment. 

This was the room destined for the mggeption 
of the single gentleman daring the day. a 
little back room on the same floor was assig 
as his sleeping apartment by night. 

The bill had not been long in the window when 
a stout, good-humourgh looking gentleman, of 





about five-and-thirty, appeared as a candidate for 
the tenaany. Terms were soon arranged, for the 
bill was taken down immediately after his first 
visit; in a day or two the single gentleman came 


| in, afid shortly afterwards his real character came 


out, , 

First of all, he displayed a most extraordina 
partiality for sitting up till three or four o’cl 

in the morning, drinking whisky and water, and 
smokiig cigars; then he invited friends home, 
who used to come at ten o’clock, and begin to 
get. happy. atvout the small hours, when they 


| evinced their perfect: contentment by singing 


songs with a half-a-dozen verses of two Hines 
each, ind a chorus of ten, which chorus used to 
be shewted forth by the whole strength of the 
compay, in the most enthusiastic and vocifer- 
ous manner, to the great annoyance of the neigh- 
bours, ind the special discomfort of another single 
gentlenan overhead. 

Nov this was bad enough, occurring as it did 
three times a week on the average, but this was 
not all; for when the company did go away, in- 
stead od walking quietly down the street, as any 
body «lse’s company would have done, they 
amused themselves by making alarming dnd 
frightfal noises, and counterfeiting the shrieks 


gentlenan, in a white hat, knocked in a most 
urgent manner at the door of the powdered head- 
ed old gentleman, at No.3, aud when the powder- 
ed headed old gentleman, who thought one: of 
his married Ganghters must meet way taken ill 
prematwely, had groped down stairs, and after 
a great deal of unbolting and key-turning, open- 
ed the sreet door, the red-faced man, in the white 
hat, saic, he hoped he"d excuse his giving Wim 
so muci trouble, but he’d feel obliged if he'd 
favour lim with a glass of cold spring water, 
and the oan of a shilling for a cab to take him 
home, o which the old gentleman slammed the 
door, ard went up Stairs, and threw the contents 
of his water jug out of the window — very 
straight only it went over the wrong man; and 
thé whde street was involved in confusion. 

A jole’s a joke; and even practical jests are 
very caital in their way, if you can only get the 
other pity to see the fun of them, bat the popu- 
lation d off street were so dull of appreliension 
as to bi qtite lost to a sense of the drollery of 


this preeeding : and the consequence was, that : 


our nex door neighbour was obliged to tell the 
single gentleman, that, unless he gave up enter- 
taining his friends at home, he really must be 
compeled to part with him. The single gentle- 
man reteived the remonstrance with great 
humow, and promised ffom that time forward, to 
spend fis evenings at a coffee house—ad 
nation which afforded general and unmixed 
faction. P 

The sext nigh®passed off very well—every 
body, wes delighted with the change, but on the 
next, the noises were renewed with greater spirit 
than ever. The single gentleman’s friends being 
unable to see him in his own house every alter- 
nate night, had come to the determination of see- 
ing him home every night} and what with the 
discordant greeting of the friends at 





ah elt 
the noise created by the single see I his 
passage up stairs, and his cunneten 


to, get his boots off, the evil was no Borne. 


of femdles in distress ; and one night, a red-faced ©)” 
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OUR NEXT, DOOR NEAGHBOURS. eo 
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So our next door neighbour gave the single | 
gentlemah, who was a very. good ep other | the boy worked to remove 


Fespects, notice to quit; and the. si 


man went away, aod entertained his. friends in 


he | 


other lodgings. 


The next applicant for the vacant first floor, 
was of avery different character from the trotble- 


some single gentlemam who had just quitted it. 


He was a tall, thin, young gentleman, with a 


. profusion of brown hair, reddish whiskers, and 
very slightly developed mustachios. 
a braided surtout, with frogs behind, Jlignt grey 
trowsers, and wash leather gloves, and had alto- 
gether rather a military appearance. Sounlike 

@ roystering single gentleinan! Such insinua- 
ting manners, aod such a delightful address! So 
seriously disposed, too! 

When he first came to look at the lodging, he 
inquired most patticularly whether he was sure 
to be able to get a seat in the parish church, and 
when he had agreed to take them, he requested 
to have a list of the different local charijies,, as 
he intended to subseribe his mite to the most de- 
serving among them. 

Our next door neighbour was perfeciy hap- 

py» “He had got alodger at last, of just pis own 
» * eway of thinking—a serious, well-dispostd man, 
who abhorred gaiety, and loved retirenmt. He 

‘took down the bill with a light heart, aud pictured 
io imagination along series of quiet Sundays, 


ce 
¥ 


on which he and his lodger would exchange | 


mutual civilities and Sunday papers. 


The serious man arrived,and his luggage was | 
| must manage to take him into the country some- 


to arrive frdm the country next mornng. He 
borrowed a clean shirt, and a prayer-bok, from 


‘our next door neighbour, and retired tojest at an | 
early honr, requesting that he might le called | 


magn at ten o'clock next morning—not 
fore, as he was much fatigued. 

He was.called, and did not answer he was 
called again, but there was no reply. ur next 
door neighbour became alatmed and purst the 
door open. The serious man had left ne house 
mysteriously; carrying with him the siirt, the 

ra k, a tea-spoon, and the bed-cbthes. 

hether this occurrence, coupled yith the 
irregularities of his former lodger, gave pur next 
door neighbour an aversion to ~ tl geitlemen, 
we know not; we only know that the jext bill 
which made its appearance in the parlourwindow 
‘)-intimated, generally, that there were firnished 
apartments to let on the first floor. Thebill was 
soon removed. The new lodgers at firsi attract- 
ed our curiosity, and afterwards excited our in- 


terest. 
They were a young lad of eighteen jr nine- 
teen, and his mcther, aiedy of about fifty, or it 
t be less. The mother wore.a Widow’s 
s, and the boy was also clothed in deep 
mourning. They were poor, very poor, for their 
only means of support arose“from the pittance 
boy earned, by copying writings, ed trans- 

for the booksellers, 

had removed from some courtry place 
and settled in London : partly because it afford- 
ed better chances of employment for the boy, 
and pe perhaps; with the natural desire to 
leave a place where they had been in better cir- 
cumstances, and where their poverty was known. 


H> wore 


How bitter those privations were, and how’hard 
' no ever 
gentle- knew but themsel Night after ni two, 


three, four hoars “midnight could we hear 
the occasional ra up of the scanty fire, or the 
hollow and half-stifled cough, which indicated 
his being still at work ; and day afterday, could 
we see more’ plainly, that nature had set that un- 
earthly light jn bis plaintive face, which is the 
beacon of her worst disease. & 
Actuated, we hope, by a higher feeling than 
mere curiosity, we contrived to establish first an 





acquaintance, and then a close intimacy, with 





the poor strangers. »Our worst fears were real- 
ized—the boy was sinking fast. Through a part 
of the winter, and the whole of the following 
spring and summer, his labours were unceasing- 
ly prolonged ; an@ithe mother attempted to pro- 





his 
d 





They were proud under their reverses, and above 
revealiog their wants and privations to strangers. 
* . ‘ae 


ny 
aS 


cure needle-work, embroidery—any thing for 
bread. 

A few shillings now and then were all she 
could earn. The boy worked steadily on; dying 
by minutes, but never once giving utterance to 
complaint or murmur. 

It was a beautiful autumn evening when we 
went to pay our customary visit to the invalid. 
His little remaining strength had been decreasing 
rapidly for two or three days preceding, and he 
was lying on the sofa, at the open window, gazing 
at the setting sun. His mother had been reading 
the Bible to him, for she closed the book. as we 
entered, and advanced to meet us. 

*“*T was telling William,” she said, “ that we 


where, so that he may get quite well. He ig 
not ill, you know: but he is not very strong, and 
has exerted. himself too much lately.” 

Poor thing! The tears that streamed through 
her fingers, as she turned aside, as if to adjust 
her close widow’s cap, too plainly showed how 
fruitless was the attempt to deceive herself. 

The boy placed one hand in ours, gras 
mother’s arm with the other, drew § 
towards him, and fervently kissed « c 
There was a short pause. He sunk back upon 
his pillow, and looked with appalling earnest- 
ness in his mother’s face. 

“ William! William!” said the terrified parent, 
‘don’t look at me so—speak to me, dear!” 

The boy smiled languidly, but an instant after- 
wards his features resolved into the same cold, 
solemn gaze. , 

“ William, dear William!” said the distracted 
mother, ** rouse yourself, dear; dont look at af 
so, love—pray don’t! Oh, my God! what shall 
I do!—my dear, dear boy!—he is dying!” 

The boy raised himself by a violent effort, and 

ded his hands together. 

** Mother! dear, dear mother, bury mein the 
open. fields, any where but in these dreadful 
streets." I should like to be where you can see 
my grave, mother, but not in these close crowd- 
ed.streets: they have killed me: kiss me again, 
mother; put your arm round my neck i 

He fell back—a strange expression stole upon 

i $ not of pain or suffering, but an i 
. fixing of every line and analog 
ead. 
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We ask advice, but ¥ mean approbation. 
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ae Original. 
THE RETURN, 


BY E. BURKE FISHER. 


I come to thee my home! The sweeping waves 
‘ ee To x our bark, thy well known shores are lav- 
Rich thoughts of old come rushing from their graves, 
And mem’ry, o’er my heart its pinions waving, 
Tears from the past its veil, and from its tomb 
Theloved, the Jost, to greet the wanderer, come! 


| 


There’s music on the waters as the winds 

Laugh down their depths-or mcunt the snowy billow; 
And joy goes forth, all dovéllike, till it finds 

A couch of refuge where the heart to pillow: 
In childhood’s hour I learn’d that ocean strain, 
And now my soul leaps high to hear it once again! 


- The distant city’s hum comes on mine ear, 
From the heart’s caves a joyous echo waking, 
Like ery of ‘‘ Land’’ to the spent mariner, 
His fitful slumber by its magic breaking; 
Afar I view majestic domes and spires, 
On which the sun now casts his evening fires. 


Years have their seasons kmown and lost since I, 

A truant dreamer from my home departed, 
And now a mourner to the shores! fly, 

Which erst I quitted young and joyous hearted; 
Time from my brow has stolen the wreath of youth, 
Aad Fancy’s frost-work spell dissolv'd by Truth. 


Well be itso! Experience may cast down 
The shrine of Hope, and build a pile to sorrow, 
Yet peace remaining o’er the spot is thrown, 
And bids the mind its hallowed tintings borrow: 
BAn hour—a scene like this—soothes care to sleep, 
from affliction steals its power to weep! 






~ "Phere is deep bitterness, too deep for words, 
Haunts the poor exile ’mid his wanderings: 
When memory tunes to pain his heart’s rent chords, 
And sorrow's hand sweeps o’er the broken strings; 
Ambition’s star waves dim as round him rise, 
‘Remember’d forms and household memories! 


“But in that hourwhen on gladden’d view 
the spot where passed his childhood’s hours, 
4 the rapt vision to the heart proves true, 
Waking remembrance to a its powers— 
“All is forgotten that may to pain 
The kindling joys which in his bosom reign! 


¥ 


“Truth and reason, in this mixed state of good 
and evil, are not invariably triumphant over false- 
hood and error; but whep labouring under a 
temporary defeat, the two former bear within them 
one stamp of superiority which plainly igdicates 
that Omnipotence is on their side ; for.their un- 
worthy conquerors, from suc’ a vietory, mniver- 
sally retire abashed, enlightened, self-reproved, 
and exclaiming with Pyrrhus, a few more such 
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{ for her heart was generous and affection 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
TEMPER: 


BY MISS M. MILES. 
** The wildest ills that darken life, 
Are rapture to the bosom’s strife; 
The tempest, in its blackest form, 
, Is beauty to the bosom’s storm.” 

“T wave had an invitation to Mary Morton’s >” 
party,” said Francesca Deléval to her mother, as —» 
they sat together in the drawing-room, “ and I 
think, mamma, that I shall go.” 

** But aré you sure, my dear, that Clarence 
Hardy would approve cf it?”’ asked her mother, 
with a smile that brought the rich colour into her 
daughter’s cheek. 

“ Oh! that would make no difference—I shall 
always choose to have a will of my own, and 1 
am very,sufe that Clarence will never oppose 
iny wishes.” 4 

‘“*] am not so certain of that, my love. Cla- 
rence has indeed, hitherto, been willing to subé . 
wer to i Excuse me, my dear,ifI 
make use of a strong expression; but I think you 

Mees Hels noble 
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exact too many sacrifices from him. 
minded and generous; buf still I think he pom 
sesses a determination of character which if onge 
roused will be difficult to overcome.” ve 

“ Oh! Lam not afraid of that. He knows my 
spirit too well to think I shall ever obey.” And 
she tossed her beautiful head in disdain at the 
idea. 

A shade passed over the mild face of Mrs,- 
Deleval as she looked with all a mother ater 
ness upon the young and lovely girl before ‘her. 
Pride. sat throned upon her beautiful brow, and 
she félt at that moment that she would have given 
all the wealth, the luxuries of her splendid homé,- 
for the gift of a humble spirit to that, Ss 

‘* Listen to me, Francesea,”’ sai draw 
her to her side—* You know, my child, how 
highly we esteem Clarence Hardy,and with whi 
perfect confidence in his -high-mindedness aS 
integrity we bestowed such a treasure upon him, © — 
Believe me, my dear, that you will estrange the 
noble heart that is now wholly your own, if you 
persist in thus eotng agninet all ae i ver} 
feelings.®, Some little deference s I i 
to his wishes, which are never pln Shaner 
therefore I advise you to tell him of this invi 
tion before you conclude tq accept it;”. 
leaving her daughter to pondér upon her words, 
she left the room. 
Mr. and Mrs. Deleval had one d 
cesca, and two younger children. | 
pride and haughtinesg of character 
uneasiness to her parents, although 
faults were overlooked by those who ki 
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she was gifted with much talent and. 
Clarence Hatdy was some years older, @ 
was much attachefl to him. He was tes 
manner, but his feelings were noble, and 
position amiable. He was the adviser of Pran- 
















cesca, an til latterly, she had been governed 
by his wishes. And for the change in her de- 
meanor he could ngt account, but ted it to 


the Miss 


her acquaintance 
were gay, dashin 








victories and wé are undonr, 
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girls, ~~ 
Clarence ‘Hardy ng apon the face 
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answer until I had consulted you. 
‘3 e up my mind to go!” 
e of displeasure and mortification cross- 


= 


oe 


> 
~ 


"if you go with me, it will be just as well as to 


well.” And 


TEMPER. 





Francesca, as, sunk in reverie, she leaned her 
head upon her hand, After a few moments of 
silence she started up, and, meeting his earnest 
gaze, blushed deeply. 

“ What have sh been thinking of, Fram 
cescat”’ he asked, with a saiile. 

* Of a request I was going to make,” she re- 
plied, “ though I am not sure that you will agree 
to it.” 

* Then it cannot be one that I ought to grant, 
if you thus fear to ask it, for I am not very un- 
yeasonable, dear Francesca. But come, dont 
keep me in suspense,” he added, taking her hand, 
with a smile playing on his Jip, for he guessed 
well, from her manoer, that it was something 
that he should not approve of, and he was amused 
by her unwillingness to speak. 

“ Why, I have received an invi 


to Mary 
Morton’s party, and mamma would not 


me send 
But I 


ed his fine face. ‘‘ It were useless then to con- 
sult me, Francesca, My opinion can be of no 
consequence to you whilst you think and act for 


wr Now you are angey, Clarence. Iam sure I 
C see why I should always submit. And 


spend a dull evening at home.” 

He took her bead, with a look of deep and 
earnest affection—‘‘ Have I ever been unreasona- 
ble, dear Francesca, or advised you but for your 
own happiness? But the Miss Mortons I consi- 
der dangerous — for any young lady. 
You know that I seldom express my opinion, 
but I think that the manner in which they live, 
free ffom the controlling influence of moral and 


religious principle, and repaying friendship with 
ao donde’ that lorks beneath a honied tongue, is 


ee for wishing you to avoid their 
‘eae? oT will not ait ae, and you will 


me by declining the invitation—though 
cost you a dull evening at home.” 

s eye flashed. “ Give up my friends 

because they do not sui taste!. You 

mistake my cha f you deem me 

spirited, Clarence. You can do as you 

} evening.”’ And 


ay her hand, but he firmly de- 


_ 
~ 


‘this is your resolve, Francesca,” and 
his voice trembled, 2° he spoke, * hear me say, 
that-we part nowforever. I have borne your 
, and have tried to overlook your 
& Ploved you with a deep and true affec- 
but I consider good temper an essential 
o render, the fire-side happy. And you 
the jewel of a meek spirit. If 
's trials should come, and humble that 
ty heart, you may then sigh for the love of 
who “would willingly have shielded you 
even the ee te now fare- 
with one #ad, lingering gaze upon 
her pale he released’her hand, * - 

«T thank you for restoring me m Add 
bi . “Tis a sweet giffand flow, 
far il for ever,” and she left the room, with a 


ght in the draw- 


‘WG, but 


ime man 
she led the dance, *s 








and breathed the thrilling Jay as though: ‘Nir 
heart knew not a touch of bitterness. in 
her home, her step was still-as proud, and her 
eye as clear, as if the shadow rested not upon 
her spirit—but the mother’s eye was not de- 
ceived. She saw the struggle in Francesca’s 
heart; and as she gradually became eold and re- 
s + even towards her, she felt that her child 
was changed indeed. name of Clarence 
was as a forgotten sound in their dwelli 
they heard that he had gone abroad. 

Days of trial came, and in less than six months 
from the time our story commences, Mr. Dele- 
val was declared a bankrupt. Francesca saw all 
the furniture of their splendid home disposed of 
at public sale, and shed no tear. Many associa- 
tions of happier hours rendered some of the arti- 
cles dear; but the coldness of her demeanor never 
gave place to even an appearance of emotion 
during the trying scene. Her piano and guitar 
were both sold, and itwas only then that her 
mother saw her lip quiwer, and her pale cheek 
become a shade paler, and knew that the thought 
of Clarence Hardy had occasioned the change. 
They bid adieu to all the scenes that seemed as 
a silver link to bind them to the past, and retired 
to a small cottage that Mrs. Deleval owned, and 
which, through thé liberality of Mr. Deleval’s 
creditors, had been restored to her. 

It was a summer eyening, and Mr. Deleval, 
who had been absent all day, returned wearied 
and dispirited to his home. He gazed upon the 
mild pale face of his wife, and felt how nobly 
she had sustained the reverse of fortune, how 
sweetly and patiently she had ministered to all 
their Wants, and poured the balm of sympathy 
and consolation into his soul, even whilst she 
was suffering for the comforts that her invalid 
state required. Francesca’s bounding step had 
become languid and slow, and the father’s heart 
yearned for the sunny smile and thrilling tones 
of old. Change had indeed cast its gloor 
mantle over their once happy dwelling, and 
the playful smile of his little Emily, and 
mirth of her laughing brother, could not 
him from his brooding thoughts. An old a 
attached servant and his wife, who had belonged 
to Mr. Deleval’s father, had insisted, with’ 
strong attachment which the African, rate 
towards akind master, upon ace 
into their retirements Old Cato entered wi 
letter. = 
“A letter for me,” said Mr. 
himself from his reverie. 


* Yes, massa, it him;” and seeing his 
master’s dejection, got the swing fixed 
—Come, Massa Wi come, Missy Emmy, 


Massa be tired.” ‘And he took the children from 
the room. 

Mr. Deleval opened the lettez, and read it; and 
then raised his eye to heaven, as if in thankful- 
ness, though a deefer shade of sadness rested 
upon; his brow. It was a moment of mingled 
joy and grief. He approached his wife. “ Emily, 
my love, | have an offer, a very lucrative one, 
from Me Danvers—but I shall be obliged to 
to Ea. It rests with you whether acce 

think it a sacrifice I ought to make for 
my children, although the sep 


m may cost 


y pasgs.”* cx 
Mrs. Deleval’s cheek &” very pale, but she 
es > 


and 


> 


* 


Deleval, rousing . 
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nded her feelings. “* My husband! do not 
let agiousht of me'deter you from the path of 
duty.*1 shall havestrength given me from above 
to meet every trial; and our children require your 
utmost exertions.” Mr. Deleval gave his wife 
a look of warm approval, as he pressed ber hand, 
with much emotion, feeling how sweet was the 
_._sglove that smiled upon him, even when-@ark 
‘= clouds were hovering over his head. 
Francesca, who had left the room apon some 
slight pretext, now entered. Her father called 
a her to his side, and communicated the contents 
of the letter he had received, and added, as he 
\ kissed her affectionately When Tf return, my 
child, I hope that I shall be gladdened by one of 
the smiles that so often smoothed my path in 
days gone by. I can hardly realize that it is my 
once warm-hearted Francesea who is so reserved 
and cold to those who have ever cherished and 
loved her. It has given me much pain; and for- 
give me if I revert for once.to the past, and ask 
you if Mr. Hardy wrotesto You before he deft the 
city. I have never been informed as to the cause 
of your unhappy separation, neither would | 
wish to solicit that confidence which my child 
withholds; but J see that you are unhappy!” 

*“T am, I am, my dearest father,” exelaimed 
Francesca, throwing herself into his arms, ‘* and 
my own ungoverned teraper has caused it all.” 

- And she wept and sobbed, as though her heart 
was breaking. ‘*Oh!’’ said she, as soon as she 
could speak, “ you dont know how miserable I 
have been—I could not shed a tear; and when I 
saw all your trouble, and thought what a friend 
Clarence would have been at such a times as he 
is so generous and wealthy, I thought. L@Bould 
never forgive myself. Oh!d have so rr to 
open my heart—but you never mentioned him, 
and all my feelings seemed so dead ard chilled, 
I could not—and then Clarence, in his farewell 
letter, told me how disappointed he was in my 
eharacter, and that in his second choice he should 
hold a meek, humble spirit of more value than 
Wior beauty—and I feltas if no one loved me.” 
“2Mr. Deleval took the opportunity of leading 
his daughter’s thoughts to a higher source than 

_ things of earth, and impressed upon her mind 
the necessity of ruling her spirit, if she would 
gain love. She promised to obey his injunctions, 

at te i rest-with a lighter heart than she 
*~ Gad done for many weeks." 

“~ "Mr. Déleval had been ere a year when the 
cheek of the little Emily, the youngest and dear- 
est of the family, began to fade; and, like a sweet 
flower, she was passing.to.a better home. Fran- 
#esca had obtained ® conquest over her 
own proud heart, and e consciousness of 
doing well hee duty gave cheerfulness to her 
mind, she became more like the sunny being of 
earlier days. Emily had been Clarence’s fa- 
vourite, and she too had loved her with an almost 

idolizing tenderness; and sh@ bent in agony over 
her bed, as the beautiful little creature, who had 
numbered but seven summers, clung to her tothe 
jast. A few moments before she died, she took 
her Bible, a gift from her father, and put it into 
Francesca’s hand, and fell asleep for ever, mur- 
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, ters.”’ Often,,often did the bereaved sister read 
*, the little volume, and, raising her thoughts above, 
2 find consolation and rr guided by its 


- 


. “Dhe glance she loved to meet. f on 
: ‘ . / a 


muring—* He leadeth me beside the still wa- |» 









epts, she learned the value of a humble spirit, 
PThece years had now passed away, and Mn 
Deleval was daily expected. He had t 
commonly fortunate in business, and his 
looked forward to his return with feelings of 
titude and joy. Francesca had formed an inti- 
macy with Anna Roseville, a young lady in the 
neighbourhood, and was.on a visit to her when 
she heard of his arrival. She immediately hasten- 
ed home, and, to her utmost surprise, found him 
accompanied by Clarence Hardy. They met * 
with the indifference of common acquaintance, 
and few would have deemed, from their demean- 
our, ‘that they had ever been.betrothed. Cla- 
rence was introducedo Miss Roseville, and soon 
took evident pleasure in her society. One even- 
ing when they were absent, Francesca took up 
Anna’s » and, hardly conscious of any 
meaning, warbled forth the following ballad: a 
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** No love is like the first love!” 
Sang the lady of Glentyle, 

As in her father’s castle proud, 
She touched the late the while, 







** No love is like the first love!”’ 
Thus sang the lady pale, ee 

And her raven hair o’er cheek and brow, > 
Fell like a darksome veil. ye 







‘No love is like the first love!” 
The lady’s tears fell fast; * 
She thought upon a bright, sweet dream! 
A vision of the past! 2 








A gallant knight in lands afar, 
Had won the lady’s love, 
And proudly in his helmet placed, 
A white and "broider’d glove... -<~ 
They said the false knight bent the knee, 
At an eastermlady’s shrine; ° 


And the glitter of her dark eye loyed 
More than the diamiond’s shrine, - _ 













~ 












Twow had passed away, ees 
And the of Glentyle_ ee Ps 
An orphan ini lordly i 





And sadly sung the while. 





**No love is like the first love!” 97" 
As the murmurs echoing died, ~ Lt oh 
A youthful knight in glittering mail, © geet’ 
Bent at the maiden’s side, “f ‘ 7 
His favour was a ‘broider’d gléve! . ~f |. ; , 
His motto—brave and true ! Em e | 
And as he bent in homage there i oe 
Her own trite knight she knew. “> ‘ gee . 
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3 
« No love is like the first'love!” * "| 


Thy song Hivery sweet; Rae 
And the lady turned with blushing cheek, _ rn 5% 













As she concluded, Clarence 
ville came in, andthe, ¢! 
manner to her friends 
what sad, though 
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FIRESIDE DREAMS. 





disposition was well caleulated to win Clarence’s 
regard and esteem. 
her song, and then, pleading business, too 

a passed the remainder of the evenifi 
with Anna, who was unusually animated, an 
then retired sadly to her own home. 

** Will you be my bridesmaid, dear Frances- 
ca?” asked Miss Roseville, a few days after, as 
they were walking together. ‘Next Tuesday 
is the day.” Francesca looked at her in amaze- 
ment. ‘You need not look so amazed, my 
dear,” she added, “I wished to put it off, but 
Clarence would not consent.” 

Francesca seemed as if in a dream, but she 
called her woman’s pride to her aid, and, answer- 
ing in the affirmative, turned away, and seeking 
her own home, locked herself into her room, and 


~~ gave way to all her grief and misery, This was 


"a death blow to her hopes, and she nerved her- 


~ \f self to bear her bitter part. 


re were only the members of the two fami- 
liefassembled in Mr. Roseville’s handsome draw- 
ing-roomwand Francesca and Anna, habited just 
alike, were waiting the entrance of Clarence ina 
small room. Anna was jesting upon the secrecy 
with which they had conducted the affair, so as to 
baffle the prying curiosity of the villagers, and 
Francesca was nerving her heart to bear the ap- 
proaching trial. Sle walked to the window, and, 
contrasting her friend's lot with her own desolate 
one, sighed deeply, when suddenly some one took 
her hand, and looking up, she met the earnest 
oe ge ae Hardy. She indignantly with- 
rewit. ‘Mr. Hardy, your bride awaits you.” 
% Then come, dear Francesca, for no other one 
lown. Forgive this stratagem,” he added, see- 
ing her very pale. ‘“ Your father, mother, and 
-my merry cousin, Anna, were all in the secret, 
and from her I learned the change in your cha- 
racter, although you thought her a stranger to 
me. The license is ready, and now, when I know 
that you possess gentleness enough to forgive 
worse offences, will you not forgive.me this 
ight one?”’ : 
revulsion in her feelings was too t, 
and, with one quick gasp of happiness, she faint- 
ed on his bosom. When recovered, she 
learned that to him her father was indebted for a 
competencyy and that he had ever watched over 
her, aljbough she thought herself forgotten. And 
as she gave her han 


to him who so well de- 
iven her, which, though. bitter at the time, had 
ed her to strive, and win the jewel of a meek 


spirit, 
— >>>) 8O6«<— 


Those traitors who know that they have sin- 
ned beyond forgiveness, have not the courage to 
be true to those who, they presume, areperfectly 

_ acquainted with the full extent of their treachery. 
sit is conjectured that Cromwell would have pro- 
posed terms of reconciliation to Charles the Se- 
cond, could he but have harboured the hope 
that he would forgive his father’s blood; and it 
was the height of wisdom in Cesar, torefuse to 
be as wise as he might have been, if he had 
not immediately burnt the cabinet of Pompey, 
which he took at Pharsalia. 


He complimented her upon: 
k lease. 


served .it, she blessed him for the lesson he had 
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FIRESIDE DREAMS. r 


Oa! sleep no vision hath more wild, 
And none so passing fair, 
As when, by Fancy’s spell beguil’d, 
The heart forgets its care, 
While through Hope" radiant vista streams 
The pictured glow of fire-side dreams. 


Young love, beneath the myrtle shade, 
Muses his fond vows o’er; 
Ambition’s stately steps are stay’d 
By thé sounding torrent’s shore— 
Let joys and triumphs crown their dreams, 
But place me where the red hearth gleams: 


Where the red hearth its brightest gleams 
O’er happy faces throws, 

Like sunlight on the laughing streams, 
Or moon’s ray on the rose; 

Joy to the parent, pressed with fears, 

That pays the toil, the grief of years. 


Rise! visions of the future, rise! 
And there our lov’d ones move; 
Above them bends the smiling skies— 
Our path may rugged prove, 
And dark—but heed not storms and night, 
Their way shall be all flowers and light! 


And gladness and fresh joy they’! bring, 
Ev’n to our eare-worn minds; 
Tis like the glowing touch of spring, 
t winter’s ghains unbinds— 
If bright buds eréwn the withered stem, 
The tree’s whole dife is given to them. 


And who the chrystal cup would break, 
Thatsuch pure balm can show, 

Fearing lest ere their thirst they slake, 
Its drops may cease to glow? 

And call the exulting spirit back 

TP life’s dull round and barren track? 


Quench not, quench not the thoughts that bid 
Our hearts and hopes aspire, ° 
For, in their deep recesses hid, 
The flame of saered fire, 
That heavenward barns, enlightening earth, 
And kindling our rapt souls, has birth: 


And if from Wi "s path we stray, 
Not in that light we tread; 
We follow passion’s meteor ray, 
By sin or madness led— 
But, oh! could e’er a mother’s dveam 
Dim, for her child, pare virtue’s beam! 


Sleep hath its dreams—but aone more wild, 
And none so passing fair, 
As when by Fancy’s spell beguil’d, 
The heart forgets its care; * 
While through Hope’s radiant vista streams 
The pictured glow of fire-side dreams! 
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A DISTINGUISHED writesigpe well observed, 
that “the celebrity of J a Baillie has been 

of amost peculiar nature; her fame has had 

about it a peculiar purity. It has been the un- 

participated treasure of the world of taste and in- 

tellect.” Her name is indeed much better 
known than her works—the commendations of 
the critics have established her reputation, yet her 
writings have never been popular. We wish to 
awaken in our readers a curiosity respecting the 
productions of one of the most gifted minds 
which has been enshrined in woman’s form, and 
therefore propose giving a slight sketch, (our 
limits will allow nothing more) of these and of 
their estimable author. 

Miss Baillie is a native of Scotland, and sis- 
ter of the celebrated Dr. Baillie. She has for 
many years resided in London or at Hampstead, 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. ‘The so- 
cial sphere in which she moved was peculiarly 
suited to her character and genius; .it was one 
in which taste and literature and the highest mo- 
ral endowments were understood and appreciated. 
She had no need to to her pen from pecu- 
niary motives, and haga in society made 
fame of little momegé to her. But the spirit 
prompted, and she obeyed its voice—always, we 
think, with that loftiest motive of human action 
or Fugees. the desire of doing good. 

o accomplish those reforms, which she felt 
society needed, she determined to attempt the 
reform of that mimic world, the stage, by fur- 
nishing dramas whose representation’ should 


have a salutary effect on morals. In oe 
of this idea, she planned her celebrated * Plays 


Mil 


on the Passions,”""— Love, hatred, fear, religion, 
jealousy, revenge and remorse. She has portray- 
ed with the truth, power and feeling, which 
richly entitle her to the honour of having her 
fame asa dramatic writer assoviated with that of 
Shakspeare. * The parallel, which was drawn 

by Scott, is true, so far as placing the name of 
yn Baillie inthe same relation to the dra 
mati¢ poets of het own sex, which the name of ° 
Shakspeare bears to that of men. In such come 
positions she is unrivalled by any female writer, 
and she is the only woman whose genius, as 
displayed in her works, appears competent to 
the production of an Epic poem. Would that 
she had attempted this. 

In the portraiture of female characters, and the 
exhibition of feminine virtues, she hag he®n very 
suegessful. Jane de Montfort is one of thémost 
sublime, yet womanly, creations of poetic art. 
How impressive of lofty sentiment, combined 
with winning grace, is her first appearance, 

** Page. Madam, there is a lady in 
Who tos to be admitted to your sont Bs:3 

Lady. Is it not one of our invited friends ? 

Page. No, far unlike them ; it isa stranger. 

—— er ~*~ her ee ? 

‘age. So queenly, so commandi noble, 

I pie at first in de ; but when pape dat , ‘ 
Fer C cn. gid wd me thus abashed, * as 
ethou: cou ve com . 

To do her bidding. ot ~ 


ly. Ts she old? 
Page, Neither, if right ain, tat she is fair ; 
so gentl , 


For time hath laid his ly on her, 





a eabamnion 
Lady. : th sttipline! 
She has bewitched thee. hate par de 
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Page. So stately and so graceful in her form, 
I thought at iret bo stature was gigantic, 
But on a near approach I found, in truth, 
She searcely does surpass the middle size. 
eae Lady. What is her garb? 
= Pagé. 1 cannot well describe the fashion of it. 
“\ She is not decked in any gallant trim, 
But seems to me clad in the usual weeds 
Of high habitual state ; for as she moves 
Wide flows her robe in many a wavy fold, 
As I have seen unfurled banners play 
With the soft breeze. 
Lady. Thine eyes deceive thee, boy ; 
It is ana = thou hast seen. 
Count Fre: 
fort!”” 


but'Helen, in the “ Family Legend,” we think 
_ still more beautifully delineated. For this play 
‘it was that Sir Walter Scott wrote a Prologue, 
= and exerted his influence to have it brought out 
in the Edinburgh theatre, where it was very suc- 
cessful. The story of the plot is this. 

In the 15th century a feud had long subsisted 
between the lord of Argyll, chief of the Camp- 
bells, and the chieftain of Maclean; the latter 
was totally subdued and sued for peace, but at 
the same time demanded in marriage the young 
and beautiful Helen, daughter of Argyll. She 
was given him, in order to make the peace sure, 
and he carried her to reside with him in his home 
at the island of Mull. There she had a son; but 
the Macleans were hostile to this alliance with 
the Campbells. They swore to desert their chief 
if they were not suffered to put his wife to death 
with her infant son, who was then at nurse, that 
the blood of the Campbells might not succeed to 
the heritage of Maclean. 

Maclean feared the power of Argyll, and was 
not without affection for the gentle Helen, who 
had proved herself true and tendeg wife, though 
she had been married against her own inclina- 

Aion; but finally, the threatening of the clan 
‘Bo violent, that, to save his own life, Maclean 
yielded his wife to the demands of his vassals, 
only stipulating that they should not shed her 
blood. 

. The ruffians, in order to fulfil their vengeance 
without breaking their promise to Maclean, car- 
ried Helen to a barren rock, about mid-way be- 
tween the coasts of Mull and Argyll. It was a 
dark wjater’s night, when she was left on this 
rock, wifich, at high water, was entirely cover- 
ed by the sea. She climbed to the top of the 
rock, and saw the waves around her, as the 
morning light broke on her weeping eyes, rising 
with évery sweep higher and nearer to her only 
retreat. Just as she had given up all hope, a 

+ boat appeared in the distance; she waved her 

hand ; but the water already covered her as high 
as her breast, and the boatmen supposed her to be 
a large bird. However they rowed tethe rock, 
and succeeded in saving her, and knowing her to 
be thedaughter of Argyll, carried her to the castle 

-of her father. 

.. Thé earl rewarded her deliverers, and bound 

them to keep the circumstance secret for a ti 

till hecould hear from Mull. Soon after Mae 

solemnly announced her death to Argyll, and 








berg. (starting up)—Or Jane de Mont- | followed, and slew him. 


The character of Valeria in “* Constantine Pa- 
leologus”’ is another of those lovely pictures of 
feminine virtue, in which Miss Baillie excels; | 


*; 


with theéarl at his castle. Argyll received them 
also clad in mourning for his daughter; and a 
feast was prepared in all the pomp of funeral 
| celebrations in those barbaric times. Every one 
| took his place while a seat was left empty on the 
| right hand of Argyll; presently the door opened, 
| and the lady of Maclean, superbly dressed, enter- 
ed and took her pla@@ at the table. Maclean 
stood for a moment t,as well he might be; 
then the servants and retainers madera lane foe 
| him to pass through the hall to the gate.of-the 
| castle, whither the earl’s son, the lord of Mjorne,. 
His friends Were ree 
| tained as hostages for the child, who had been 
| preserved by the affection of the nurse. — So far 
| the story is authentic, and has been handed down 
from age to age in Gaelic songs. The family of 
Argyll have also a tradition that the lovely Helen 
was adored by a young nobleman, and returned 
his passion, before she was married to Maclean. 
Her father refused his sanction to the match; but 
after her widowhoody she was united to her first 
love, and thus received the reward of her filial 
obedience, patience and sufferings. Miss Bail- 
lie has handled this subject in a manner to elicit 
the moral beauty of Helen's character most 
touchingly. After her return to her father’s 
castle, and before her weak and justly detested 
husband has fallen, she has an interview with 
De Grey, her first lover, and her presérver from 
that horrible death to which she was exposed on 
the rock, when she thus urges him to engage in 
the pursuits which he had undertaken, and en- 
deavour to be happy. 


eee —_ = 
_ 


Helen. ‘‘O go not from me with that™mournful 
look! 
Alas! thy generous heart, deprest and sunk, 
Looks on my state too sadly— 
I am not as thou think’st a thing so lost, 
In wo and wretchedness. Believe not so! 
All whom misfortune with her rudest blasts 
Hath buffetted to gloomy wretchedness 
Are not therefore abandoned. Many souls 
From cloistered cells, from he ’ eaves, from 
holds 
Of lonely banishment, and from the dark 
And dreary prison house, do raise their thoughts 
With humble cheerfulness to heaven, and feel 
A hallowed quiet, almost akin to joy; 
And may not I, by heaven’s kind mercy aided. 
Weak aslam, with some good cow bear 
What is appointed me? O be cheer’d! 
And let not sad and mournful thoughts of me 
Depress thee thus : when thou art far away, 
Thou’lt hear, the while, that in my father’s house 
I spend my peaceful days, and let it cheer thee. 





I too shall every southern stranger question, 
Whom chance may to these regions bring, and learn 
‘hy fame and prosperous state.” 

The power of Miss Baillie’s genius seems 
concentrated in one burning ray—the knowledge 
of the human heart. She has illustrated this 
knowledge with the cool judgment of the philo- 
sopher, and the pure warm feelings of the Chris- 
tian. And she has won fame, the highest which 
the critic has awarded to woman’s lyre. Yet 
we have often doubted whether, in selecting the 
drama as her path of literature, she judged wise- 
ly... We have thought that, as an essayist, or a 
novelist, she might have made her great talents 
more effective in that improvement of society, 





. eame with his friends all in mourning, tocondole 





which she evidently has so.deeply at heart, and 
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have, won for herself, if not so bright a wreath of 
fame, a more extensive and more popular influ- 
etice, And even had she chosen poetry as the ve- 
hicle of instruction, we still think that she would 
better amd moré generally have accomplished her 
aim, by shorter-effusions, and more simple plans. 
The remarks of Goethgon the danger of a 
3 t’s “ devoting himself Je some great work,” 
‘S seand neglecting present thoughts and feelings, 
aid all the touching incidents of the actual 
world passing before him, is strikingly true of 
Senaltirsivors. It seems the very soul of woman’s 
genius to seize on the passing moment, and to 
give tothe common and the actual that beauty 
and intérest which their finer imagination and 
more delic&te taste can discover or invent. In 
this way, too, their moral power is brought to 
bear on the popular mind at once. The sweet 
lyrics of Mrs. Hemans have moved the hearts of 
millions of the unlearned, and moulded their 
affections to love the beautiful and the good; 
while the sublime and searching truths taught in 
the ** Plays on the Passions,” have been a sealed 
book to all but the learned and critical. ‘True 
many of the greatest poets who have written 
“since these “* Plays” appeared, have drawn from 
this mine’ of genius much to enrich their own 
stores. Even Byron had not read Miss Baillie 
without advantage, as acomparison between the 
“ Ethwald” of the latter, and ** Manfred,”’ will 
closely show. See particularly the scene in 
which Ethwald and Ethelbert meet the mystic 
Sisters, and compare it with the scene ‘on the 
Jangftau Mountain,” in which Manfred’ meets 
the Three Destinies; also the first scene with the 
“ Spirits of earth and air.” 
ut, although it is a proud station which this 
gifted sister of the lyre has won, thus to become, 
as it were, a teacher of genius, a beacon light in 
the path of intellectual glory, yet we would pre- 
fer that our own sex should rather be admirers 
of the fame of Joanna Baillie than followers in 
her peculiar and chosen sphere. At least since 
she, with her splendid talents, bold and vigorous 
fancy, and that calm, persevering energy of pur- 
pose, which none but minds of the highest order 
display, has failed to reform the stage, let no 
other woman flatter herself with hope of succeed- 
ing. It may be within the scope of female pow- 
ers to purify and exalt dramatic literature, but 
then these pattern plays will not be popular on 
the stage, and meretricious dances or spectacles 
of some kind will be sought to draw the multi- 
tude. Thus the moral effect of a good play will 
be destroyed. It will be found more effectual 
for the a of winning hearts to fol- 
low virtue and piety, which should be the aim 
of female literature, to address the mind, through 
the moral and domestic feelings, rather than 
through the stern, dark, and wild workings of 
passion, in its conflicts with the world. One 
sweet song of home will be more effectual in 
securing the return of the prodigal, than all the 
pathetic scenes in Rayner and the penitence of 
Count Zaterloo, 
Miss Baillie began her literary career in early 
life, and has pursued it with unremitted ardour. 
She bestows great care on the revision of her 
roductions, thus setting an excellent example of 
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cessfully engaged in her | ‘pursuits. Dur- 
ing the past year she has da new volume 
of “ Plays on the Passions,” whieh is highly 
commended. As every thing respecting the 
history of a lady so justly celebrated is of mo- 
ment to her sex, we will give the description of 
her personal appearance, furnished us by a gen- 
tleman who visited her in 1827. ; 

* Joanna Baillie is a small woman, very erect, 
easy and natural, with a remarkable fine face. 
In manner, she is self-possessedy and very gen- 
tle; you never think of her age, and only wonder, 
after you have come away, how it should happeit® ° 
that you did not think of it. 1 was told by 

who knew her, that she was not far from eighty 
years of age, yet she did not appear to be more 
than fifty-five or sixty. Her weal was parted 
carefully and smoothly over hef head, and 
her general air was that of something veryintel- 
ligent, tranquil, spiritualized and quakerish. I cuy 
thought her very amiable, and in.the overflowing =~ 
of her affectionate veneration for her brother,'Dr. 
Baillie, I detected the germ of that extraordinary 
tragedy, ** De Montfort.” 
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Author of ** Mont Blane,” * Ada, “ The 
Coronal,” &e. 


The flowers have voices-—listen to the Rose, 
She is dying in her bower, 
It is her latest hour, 
Her fragrant life must close; 
In vain, in vain that snowy butterfly 
Sitteth upon a leaf 
Beside her, fanning her with waving wing;. 
Her span is out and she hath passed her spring; 
Her lingering will be brief, 
Tn vain the silver dew 
Falls gently on her heart, 
She must, she must depart, 
Nought can her strength renew. 
The Rose must die! 



















Hearken! her dying breath is passing now, 
In whisper faint and low, =, 
Addressed not to the ear but to the hearty 
Tis soft and melancholy, 
But sweet, and calm, and holy; 


Listen, whoe’er thou art. % 









_ *€1 was born in spring a queen, 
Witha royal robe of green, 
Shrouding my infant blushes; 
I burst that veil—I grew 
the quiet dew; 
And berit my slender stem, 
And my.crimson diadem, ‘ 
And that the sun Poi shiye 
Might look my leaves upon; ' 
«And love their rich, deep flushes. . 
_ glance into my heart—one passionate glanee, __ 























is no longer young, but is still actively and, sue 


industry and thoughtful patience to her séx. She. 


hour of happy trance, 
Pouring out sweets to honor him, 
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And then his beams waxed dim, 
And then his light was gone, 
And I was left alone.” 


The butterfly her snowy wing hath closed, 
A little breath ariseth, and the dew 
Drops from the flower, and with it, too, 
The leaves, that once around her heart reposed, 
Are widely shed; 
* They scatter all pale, 
In the wandering gale. 


The rose is dead! 
déwerpool, England. 
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THE MISTAKEN MILLINER, 


OF AMBITION. 

Ameiia Martin’ was pale, tallish, 
thin, and tw -thirty—w hat i)l-aatured people 
would call plain, and police reports interesting. 
She was a milliner and dress-maker, living on 


her business, and not above it. If you had been | 


a young lady in service, and wanted Miss Mar- 
tin, as a great many young ladies in service did, 


* you’d just have stepped up, in the evening, to 


number forty-seven, Drummond street, George 
street, Euston square, and after casting your eye 
on a brass door-plate, one foot ten, by one and a 
half, sediainel with a great brass knob at each 
of the four corners, and bearing the inscription — 
* Miss’ Martin; millinery and dress-making in all 
its branches;” you'd just have knocked two loud 
knocks at the street-door; and down would have 
come Miss Martin herself, in a merino gown of 
the newest fashion, black velvet bracelets on the 
genteelest principle, and other little elegancies 
of the most approved description. 

If Miss Martin knew the young lady who call- 
ed, or if the young lady who called had been 
recommended by any other young lady whom 
Miss Martin knew, Miss Martin would forthwith 
show her up stairs into the two-pair front, and 
chat she would—so kind, and so comfortable— 
it really was’nt like a matter of business, she 
was so friendly; and then Miss Martin, after con- 
templating the figure and general appearance of 
the young lady in service, with great apparent 
‘admiration, would say how well she would look, 
to be sure, in a low dress with short sleeves, 
made very full in the skirts, with four tucks in 
the bottom, to whieh the young lady in service 
would reply in terms expressive of her entire 
concurrence in the notion, and the virtuous indig- 
nation with which she reflected on the tyranny 
of “ Missis,” who wouldn’t allow a young girl 
to wear a short sleeve of an ar’ternoon—no, nor 
nothing smart, not even a pair of ear-rings: let 
alone hiding people’s heads of hair pnder them 
frightful caps; at the termination of which com- 

nt, Miss Amelia Martin would distinctly 
suggest certain dark suspicions thi people 
were jealous on account of theif ters, 
and were obliged to keep theif s charms 
under for fear they should get married first, which 
Was ne uncommon circumstance—leastways she 


: had known two or three young ladies in service 


who had ma:ried a great deal better. than their 
, 
* 











missises, and they were not very good-looking 
either; and then the young lady would inform 
Miss Martin, in seattle thes how one of their 
young ladies was engaged to a young man, and 
was a-going to be married, and Missi§ was so 
proud about it there was no bearing her; but she 
needn’t hold her head quite so high neither, for, 
after all, he was only’@ clerk. And after express- 
ing a due contempt for clerks in general, and the 
engaged clerk in particular, and the highest opi- 
nion possible of themselves, and each other, Miss 
Martin and the young lady in service would bid 
each other good night, in a friendly, but-per- 
feectly genteel manner: and the one went back to 
her ** place,”’ and the other to her room 6n the 
second floor front. 

There is no saying how long Miss Amelia 
Martin might have continued this course of life; 
how extensive a connexion she might have esta- 
blished among young ladies in service; or what 
amount her demands upon their quarterly receipts 
might have ultimately attained, had not an un- 
foreseen train of circumstances directed her 
thoughts to a sphere of action very different from 
dress-making or millinery. 

A friend of Miss Martin’s, who had long been 
keeping company with an ornamental painter 
and decorator’s journeyman, at Jast consented 
(on being at last asked todo so,) to name the 
day which would make the aforesaid journeyman 
a happy husband. It was a Monday that was 
appointed for the celebration of the nuptials, and 
Miss Amelia Martin was invited, among others, 
to honour the wedding dinner with her presence. 
It was a charming party; Somers-town the loca- 
lity, and a front parlour rtment. The 
ornamental painter and decorator’s. journeyman 
had taken a meres lodgings nor vulgarity of 
that kind, but a house—four beautiful rooms and 
a delightful little wash-house at the end of the 
passage—most convenient thing in the world; 
for the bridesmaids could sit in the front parlour 
and receive the company, and then run into the 
little wash-house and see how the pudding and 
boiled pork were getting on in the copper, and 
then pop back into the parlour, as snug and com- 
fortable as possible. And such a parlour as it 
was too! beautiful Kidderminster carpet—six 
bran new caned bottom stained cheers—three 
wine glasses and a tumbler on each side-board— 
a farmer’s girl and a farmer’s boy on the mantel- 
piece; one tumbling over a stile, and the other 
spitting himself on the handle of a pitchfork— 
long white dimity curtains in the window—and, 
in short, every thing on the most genteel scale 
imaginable. 

Then the dinner—baked leg of mutton at the 
top—boiled leg of mutton at the bottom—pair of 
fowls and a leg of pork in the middle—porter 
pots. at the corners—pepper, mustard, and vine- 
gar in the centre—vegetables on the floor—and 
plum-pudding and apple-pie, and tartlets with- 
out number, to say nothing of cheese, and celery, 
and water-cresses, and all that sort.of thing. As 
to the company! Miss Amelia Martin herself 
declared, on a subsequent occasion, that much as 
she had heard of the ornamental painter’s jour- 
neyman’s connexion, she could never have sup- 


posed it was half so genteel. There was his 
atfer, such a funny old gentleman—and his mo- 


ther, such a dear old lady—and his sister, such 


a 
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a charming girl—and his brother, snch a manly- 
looking young man—with such an eye! But 
even all these were as notiiing when compared 
with his musical friends, Mr. and Mrs. Jennings 
Rodolph, from White Conduit, with whom the 


nate enough to contract an intimacy, while en- 
gaged in decorating the concert-room of that 
noble institution. ‘I’o hear them sing separately 
was perfectly divine, but when they went through 
the tragic duet of ** Red Ruffian, retire!”’ it was, 
as Miss Martin afterwards remarked, “thrilling;”’ 
and why (as Mr. Jennings Rodolph observed )— 
why were they not engaged at one of the patent 
theatres? If he was to be told that their voices 
were not powerful enough to fi!l the house, his 
only reply was, that he’d back himself for any 
amount to fill Russell square—a statement in 
which the company, after hearing the duet, ex- 
pressed their full belief; so they all said it was 
shameful treatment; and both Mr. and Mrs. Jen- 
nings Rodolph said it was shameful too, and Mr. 
Jennings Rodolph looked very serious, and said 
he knew who his malignant opponents were, but 
they had better take care how far they went, for 
if they irritated him too much, he had not quite 
made up his mind whether he wouldn't bring the 
subject before parliament; and they all agreed 
that it “’ud serve ’em quite right, and it was 
very proper that such people should be made an 
example of.” So Mr. Jennings Rodolph said he’d 
think of it. 

When the conversation resumed its former 
tone, Mr. Jennings Rodolph claimed his right to 
call upon a lady, and the right being conceded, 
trusted Miss Nene would favour the company 
—a proposal met with unanimous appro- 
bation: wheréupon Miss Martin, after sundry 
hesitatings and coughings, with a preparatory 
choke or two, and an introductory declaration 
that she was frightened to death, to attempt it, 
before such great judges of the art, commenced 
a species of treble chirruping, containing constant 
allusions to some young gentleman of the name 
of Hen-e-ry, with an occasional reference to mad- 
ness and damaged hearts. Mr. Jennings Ro- 
dolph frequently interrupted the progress of the 
song , by ejaculating * beautiful!”’—* charm- 
ing!” —* brilliant!”—* oh! splendid,” &c.; and 
at its close the admiration of himself, and his 
lady, knew no bounds. 

* Did you ever hear so sweet a voice, my 
dear?” inquired Mr. Jennings Rodolph of Mrs. 
Jennings Rodolph. +. 

*¢ Never. indeed, I never did, love,” replied 
Mrs. Jennings Rodolph. 

* Don’t you think Miss Martin, with a little 
cultivation, would be very like Signora Marro 
Boni, my dear?” asked Mr. Jennings Rodolph. 

* Just exactly the very thing that struck me, 
my love,” answered Mrs. Jennings Rodolph. 
And thus the time passed away; first oné-sang, 
and then another. Mr. Jennings Rodolph played 
tunes on a walking-stick, and then went behind 
the parlour-door and gave his celebrated imita- 
tions of actors, edge-tools, and animals; Miss 
Martin sang several other songs, with increased 
admiration every time, and even, the funny old 
gentleman began singing; his song had properlyy 
seven verses, but as he couldn’t recollect 
than the first one, he sang that over seven times, 
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| —and finally separated, all declaring that they 
ornamental painter’s journeyman had been fortu- | never had-spent so pleasant an evening; and 
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het 
apparently very much to his own personal grail. + 
fication. And then all the company sang the ~ 
national anthem with national independénce— 
each for himself, without reference to the other 












Martin inwardly resolving to adopt the advice 6f 
Mr. Jennings Ro ‘olph, and to * come out” with=*y ~ 
out delay. oe 

Now “coming out,” either in acting, or-sing- 
ing, or society, or facetiousness, or any thing 
else, is all very well, and remarkably pleasant 
to the individual principally concerned, if. he-or 
she can but manage to Come out with a burst, 
and being out, to keep out, and‘Rot go in again; 
but it does unfortunately happen that both con- 
summations are ex:remely difficultto accomplish, 
and that the difficulties of getting out, at all; in 
the first instance, and, if you gyrmount them, of 











keeping out in the second, tty mnch on a 
ar, and no slight ones eithe’ 30 Miss Ame- 
ia Martin shortly discovere is a singular 


fact (there béing ladies in the case,) that Mise 
Amelia Martin’s principal foible was vanity,and 
the leading characteristic of Mrs. Jennings Ro- 
dolph an attachment todress. Dismal wailings 
were heard to issue from the second floor front 
of number forty-sevap, Drummond street, George 
street, Euston-square; it was Miss Martin prae- 
tising. Half-suppressed murmurs disturbed the 
calm dignity of the White Conduit orchestra at 
the commencement of the season. It was the 
appearance of. Mrs. Jennings Rodolph in full 
dress, that occasioned them. Miss Martijn stu- 
died incessant!y—the practising was the €onse- 
quence. Mrs. Jennings Rodolph tasght gratui- 
tously now and then—the dresses were the result, 
Weeks passed away; the White Conduit sea- 
son had begun, had progressed, and was more 
than half over. The dress-making business had., 
fallen off from neglect; and its profits had dwin- 
dled away almost imperceptibly. A benefit-night 
approached; Mrs. Jennings Rodolph yielded to 
the earnest solicitations of Miss Amelia Martin, 
and introduced her personally to the “ comic 
gentleman” whose benefit it was. The comic 
gentleman was all smiles and blandness—he had 
composed a duet expressly for the occasion, and 
Miss Martin should sing it with him. The night 
arrived; there was an immense room—ninety- 
seven six penn’orths of gin and water, thirty-two 
small glasses of brandy and water, five-and-twen- 
ty bottled ales, and forty-one neguses; and the 
ornamental painter’s journeyman, with his wife, 
and a select circle of aintance, were seated 
atone of the side-tables near the orchestra. The 
concert began. Song—sentimental—by a Jight- 
haired young gentleman in a blue coat, and bright 
basket buttons [applause.] Another song, 
doubtfal, by another gentleman in another 
coat, and more bright basket buttons—[increased 
applause.] Duet, Mr. Jennings Rodolph and 
Mrs: Jenuings Rodolph, “Red Roffian, retire!’’ 














































—([great -] Solo, Miss Julia . 
tague ( this occasion only 

a Friar jasm.} Original duet, 
Mr. Hy the comic gentleman) and 






me of Day” — ee 
“ Bray vo!—+Brayvo!”"—cried the ornamental 

painter’s journeyman’s party, as Miss Martin was 

gracefully led in by the comic gentleman. * Go 
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to work, Harry,” cried the comic gentleman’s 
rsonal friends. ‘*'Tap—tap—tap,” went the 
eader’s bow on the music-desk. The symphony 
began, and was soon afterwards followed by a 
faint kind of ventriloquial chirping, proceeding 
ager gy | from the deepest recesses of the inte- 

r of Miss Amelia Martine. Sing out’”’— 
shouted one gentleman in a white great coat. 
* Don’t be afraid to put the steam on, old gal,” 
exclaimed another. ‘* S—s—s—s—s—s—s”— 
went the five-and-iwenty bottled ales. ** Shame, 
shame!” remonstrated the ornamental painter’s 
omens man’s party—* S—s—s#s” went the 

tled ales again, accompanied by all the gins 
and a majority of the brandies. 

“Turn them geese out,” cried the ornamental 
painter’s journeyman’s party, with great indig- 
nation. 

“Sing out,”’ whispered Mr. Jennings Rodolph. 

* So I do,” responded Miss Amelia Martin. 

“ Sing louder,” said Mrs. Jennings Rodolph. 

*T can’t,” replied Miss Ameli tin. * Off, 
off, off,” cried the rest of the au —* Bray- 
vo!” shouted the painter’s pa t-wouldn’t 
do—Miss Amelia Martin left the orchestra with 
much less ceremony than she had entered it; and 
as She couldn't sing out, never came out. The 
—_— good humour was nt restored until Mr. 

ennings Rodolph had become purple in the face, 
by imitating divers quadrupeds for half an hour, 
without being able to render himself audible; and 
to this day, neither has Miss Amelia Martin’s 
humour been restored, nor the dresses made 

» and presented to, Mrs. Jennings Rodolph, 
nor the vocal abilities which Mr. Jennings Ro- 
dolph onee staked his professional reputation she 


possessed. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
A FRAGMENT. 


A song of sorrow, a low dirge, was borne on 


the evening breeze. It came from those who 
chaunted overt the body of a beloved friend, ere 
they should béar her to her rest. 

y stood, robed in white, around the couch 
of the dead, on whose pale cheek the flowers, 
which, after the custom of the Greeks, were 
strewn around the body, cast almost the flush 
of life. 

The notes of lamentation ceased, and a matron 
slowly ey the bier. Believing, as these 
people did, that the spirits of those who 
would bear their words to another world, she 
spoke as to her husband, who had found a grave 
on the battle field, and to her brave sons, who 
had fallen in endeavouring td save him, «she 
breathed many a tender expression of love, and 
of her deep sorrow. 

There came forward two young children, twin 
brothers; and, as they stood hand im hand, they 
spoke to the dead, begging that thei#words might 
pA to their mother, who had lef®them. They 

of their tears, of their loneliness, and the hope 
that they should one day meet her, when she 
would leave them no more; and “then, in haste, 
as though awed by the presence of the still, un- 
breathing corpse, hastily left the bier. 


ever, in the disposition of 





A maiden, on whose fair brow sorrow had set 
her signet, bent o’er the body of her companion, 
and her words ‘weré so low, that they reached 
no living ear. 

Many and tender were the messages which 
were sent to those who had gone to the land of 
spirits; and then the voices of the mourners rose 
together in a wild farewell. 

S. K. 8S. 


Alexandria, 
ee 
THE LADIES’ MENTOR, 


We have lately received a “ Lecture,” deli- 
vered by the Hon. Samuel Young, before the 
** Young Men’s Association for Mutual Improve- 
ment in the City of Albany.” The pamphlet is 
entitled—* Suggestions on the Best Mode of 
Promoting Civilization and Improvement.” And 
what mode, gentle reader, do you think is set 
forth as * best?” It is the education of the female 
sex; the just appreciftion of female intellect, and 
the influence of woman on the social state, which 
are the subjects of this able and eloquent appeal 
to the good sense and patriotism of the young 
menof Albany. Verily, our heart is. cheered by 
these increasing indications of interest in the 
cause for which we have so long been engaged. 
Female education, and the right direction of pub- 
lic sentiment on the effect of woman's influence 
on society, are subjects of such great importance 
to the world, that, if they can aky be once fairly 
and fully brought home to the minds of reflecting 
and conscientious men, they engage in it 
with the zeal and candour whieh the Hon. Mr. 
— has evinced in his Lecture. He has 
treated the subject with much judgment; no un- 
meaning or fulsome compliments are lavished on 
woman; he examines the intellectual and moral 
character of the sexes with the calm manner of 
one who seeks for , and is willing to render 
justice, though at de expense of acknowledging 
that man, in the treatment of the “help meet” 
which God gave him, has been foolish and wrong. 
We have selected a few passages, which we 
think show that good sense and right feeling 
which are so requisite to the judicions. reformer 
of absurd customs. His language has great 
power, but it is the eloquence of simple truth, 
not of bigh-sounding words and lofty sentences 
that make the impression. We cannot but be- 
lieve that the young men who had the privilege 
of listening to this d tse will be wiser and 
better for the thoughts, ngs and resolves, its 
na and honourable sentiments must have ex- 
cited. 

“If it were possible to deprive males, from 
their youth up, of the stimulus which is afforded 
by the prospect of obtaining lucrative professions, 
and places of trust, honour or profit; to divest 
their minds of all the excitement and ambition 
which are inspired by the anticipation of literary 
fame, or military, or civil renown; to make them 
believe that they are intellectually feeble; that 
they are subordinate and dependent beings, who - 
are not to exercise any power, or influence what- 
affairs; and that 
om entering into the married state, even their 
legal existence is to be merged, and all control 
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over their 


rsons and property extinguished: 
And if, with ainek ei 


all this, an absurd, and injurious 
physical education, destru to the health, 
should be combined, and an te neglect of a 
proper moral, and intellectual one;—what, it 
may be emphatically asked, would be the proba- 
ble consequence? ould men rise under such a 
pressure, and exhibit strength of mind and energy 
of character? Would they, through sueh shades, 
obstructions and obloquy, grope their way to 
literary and gcientific eminence? Far from it. 
The great mass of males, under such cireum- 
stances, would hardly possess enough of intel- 
lect to sigh and to vegetate over a sentimental 
novel. 

* And yet all these impediments, and many 
more, have, for ages, been thrown into the path 
of females. The laws, institutions, habits, nan- 
ners, and customs of society, which have been 
ordained by men, have withheld from the other 
Sex that culture, and these inducements, whose 
combined influence alone can kindle into useful 
and noble emulation the latent powers of man. 
To the great mass of females of all former times, 
no higher distinction has been offered, than, (in 
the language of Shakspeare, ) 


*€ ‘l’o suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 


“To break down al] these barriers at once, and 
establish an equality of rights and privileges be- 
tween the two sexes, could not, in the present 
imperfect state of civilization, be endured. That 
the breath of woman should be put in requisition 
to blow the flames of political discord, in its ex- 
isting state of exasperation, is incompatible with 
the native modesty and dignity of the sex. And 
whether the harsh and belligerent disposition of 
man will ever be so much softened and subdued 
by culture, as to allow to females an equal parti- 
eipation in all those publie affairs and councils, 
in which ‘their happiness and prosperity are 
equally co with hisy must be left to the 
future. And the adage, th@g “all mankind are 
entitled to equal rights,” musfcontinue, perhaps, 
for one or two eenturies to come, to be tortured, 
as heretofore, to mean, and to embrace only the 
male half of the species.* 1 

‘Bat, in the mean time, let man, when he feels 
inclined to boast of his advancement, look at the 
condition of the other sex; and, whilst he finds 
woman deprived of any of the rights, and privi- 
leges, which he enjoys, let him Jay his hand on 
his mouth and cry, ** uncivilized.” 

“ But enthralled as les are, by legal disa- 
bilities, and degraded tothe rank of slaves, so 
far as relates to any control, or influence in the 
affairs of haman government, it would seem to 
be the dictate of justice, even if it did not involve 
the best and highest interests of human society, 
that their minds should be cultivated and im- 
proved, and that they, as wel] as men, should 


T 


* Perhaps the critic will inquire, whether it is ex- 
pected that fleets and armies will ever be officered and 
manned by women? The answer is, that women will 
never accept of station whieh is rep nt to the 
native modeuty licacy of the sex; and that when- 
ever the feroci man shall become softened and 
humanized by a proper infusion of female benevolence, 
wars will be impossible, and hostile fleets‘and armies 
unnecessary. 
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participate in all the blessings and e 
ments of knowledge. That female intellect 
adequate to every literary and scientic fiattain- 
ment, has, even under all the discouragements 
that have been cast wpon it, received too much 
demonstration to be longer questioned. 


“No malé:iwritef, within the last-fifty years, 


has shown mote strength and comprehension of 
mind, or penetration of judgment, or greater pow- 
ers of discrimination, than Madame de Stael. 

“It is admitted, by the most competent male 
crities, that no dramatic author since the days of 
Shakspeare has composed tragedies in which is 
manifested such an intimate and profound ac- 
quaintance with the human heart and human pas- 
sions, and such subduing energy of feeling, and 
of pathos, as pervade the dramas of Miss Joanna 
Baillie. She is the lady whom Sir Walter Scott 
delighted to call * sister Joanna;” and whom, in 
one of his poems, he places in the same rank 
with thé great bard of Avon. 


“Till n’s swans—while rung the grove 
With} *s hate, and Basil’s love!— 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 

Deem’d their own Shakspeare lived again!” 


* . * * * 

“ Fortunately for succeeding generations, the 
impression begins to prevail that the female mind 
is worthy of culture. Colleges, academies, pro- 
fessorships and schools, have, for centuries, been 
maintained for the education of males; in which 
such courses of instruction were established as 
was supposed to be best calculated to discipline 
the mind, to improve and strengthen the under- 
standing, and evolve all] the latent, intellectual 
faculties. 
schools and seminaries have ever been esta- 
blished, in which it was even 
stow similar advantages on females. 

“The great mass of mankind have devoted vast- 
ly more attention to the instraction of their sons 
than their daughters; and even the rich, to a very 
superficial intellectual education, have merely 
superadded the fashionable accomplishments, 
Now, however, a few exceptions. may be found. 
Schools and seminaries begin to be established, 
in which females are taught to think and to rea- 
son. And the progress which they make, 
these advani:ges, fully justifies the belief shat 
their mental capabilities are equal to those of the 
other sex, even in the most difficult and abstruse 


branches of learning. 

‘Indeed, atthe sa : female scholars have 

quickness, com nsion, and Strength of 

intellect, than males. . The examinations and 
exhibitions of the pupils of the Female Academy 
in this city, for several years past, have esta- 
blished this fact beyond all reasonable doubt.* 
In natural and moral philosophy, in the higher 
branches of mathematics, in geometry, and tri 
nometry, in algebraical science, in demonstratin 
the most complex propositions of Euclid, it is 
not possible for boys of the same age to acquire 
the same skill, and make the same proficiency. 


* Co nt j who have attended the exami- 
nations of the scholars in the Female Seminary of the 
eity of Troy, have borne testimony to similar p Seder 
ment, and to the same aptitude for improvement. 


But ! am not aware that, until lately, . 
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In writing compositions, also, either in prose or 
poetry, they exhibit an intellectual maturity, a 
compass of thought, a correctness and cultivation 
of taste, and an elegance of diction, which are 
nnattainable by males at the same period of life. 

* Females, in general, enter upon the domestic 
duties at an earlier age than males. And, in 
mercy to the human race, the God of nature has 
kindly bestowed upon them a mental precocity, 
in consequence of which, if the opportunity is 
afforded, their reasoning powers can be culti- 
vated and developed, and their minds, in the ver- 
nal season of life, stored and fortified with sound 
principles, and useful knowledge, so that they 
may be fully qualified to give a right direction to 
the minds of their offspring. This seems to be 
a beneficent provision of nature, for the improve- 
ment and civilization of our race; and yet how 
little advantage has been taken of it by all the 
generations who have preceded us: and how 
miserably slow has been the advancement of 
mankind. 

“If we consult the pages of history we shall 
find that very many of the greatest and best men 
that ever lived owed their eminence to the im- 
pulse and direction which was ‘given to their 
minds in early childhood by a tender mother. 
To correct in infancy the first symptoms of pride, 

rverseness, obstinacy, and the eager or indo- 
ent desire of self-gratification, to inspire noble 
and generous sentiments, to impress upon the 
mind the love of truth, and a horror for deceit 
and prevarication, to instil the great and leading 
principles of our duty to our Creator, to others 
and to ourselves, which form the basis of all 
moral culture, is most effectually and indeli- 
bly performed by an intelligent mother. She 
has a hold upon the filial affections, that gives 
her a power and an influence, which no other 
being, to so great an extent, can exercise. And 
impelled by the ardour of maternal love, a flame 
which in her bosom burns ceaselessly, like the 
vestal fire, no pains, no cares, no assiduities, are 
spared to promote the moral worth and future 
happiness of her children. It is thus, that, if 
females were carefully educated, and their minds 
imbued with correct principles, the influence of 
materna! lovéjimd the sleepless exertions of ma- 
ternal councils, would impress those principles 
ly upon the susceptibility of infancy; 

t generation would at once be immea- 
elevated im the scale of existence. A 
mother, Jike the Saviour of mankind, teaches as 
never man taught! What a vast-abstraction of 
ignorance, prejudice, su tition, suffering, po- 
verty, ignominy and crif®; would thus be made 
from the mountain of human misery!” . 





Philade High School for Young Ladies. 
—WE are to find that this school, under 
the care of the Rev. Charles H. Alden, is very 
successful. The principal is himself an accom- 
plished scholar, and we doubt not, a most able 
teacher—we judge so from the summary of the 
plan of his school, the studies pursued, and the 
enthusiasm in the cause of female education, 
which can induce a gentleman of his extensive 
literary and scientific attainments to devote him- 
self to the profession of instra@tor. Nevertheless, 
we have the same fault to censure in his plan, 
whieh we so freely commenté@ on last month, 





in reference to the Greenfield Seminary:—name- 
ly, that there is no female coadjutor. True, some 
four or five of Mr. Alden’s assistants are ladies— 
but where is ‘he dady, whose influence must be 
paramount in the domestic regulations of the 
** family of the Principal,” in which the pupils 
are members? Surely the teacher of young la- 
dies should be proud to have the name of his 
wife (or sister) associated with his own. If he 
thinks that the female mind is worthy the devo- 
tion of his time and talents as instructor, he must, 
he ought, at least, to fee] that the elevation of 
female character is one great object of his sys- 
tem, and that a participation in high and impor- 
tant duties, is ore most efficient means of ele- 
vating the character. We shall steadfastly insist 
on this point, (and we intend to carry it) that 
no man shall be permitted to name himself alone 
as responsible for the education of young ladies 
at a boarding school’ It is a contumely to ae 
delicacy, moral sentiment and mental ability 
our sex, which every true hearted and noble 
minded woman should resent. Itis an infringe- 
ment of our privileges—and they are not so many 
and large, that we can afford to lose a bright 
link from the chain of influence and respect 
without a murmur. Men ought to be very thank- 
ful if they are admitted as the teachers of our 
daughters on an equal footing with female in- 
structors, for we reiterate the assertion, that 
woman is the true teacher for the young, the one 
whom God has appointed and fitted morally— 
that she has not been mentally qualified has been 
the fault of man—and he ought not to take ad- 
vantage of a defect which he himself has caused, 
to usurp her right. But it is kind in him to de- 
vote his talents and skill to her education, as a 
friend and equal, till she is sufficiently enlight- 
ened to become the sole instructor of her own 
sex—which, we trust, will not, in our own coun- 
try, bea very long time. And that such men as 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, and Rev. Charles H. Alden 
will rejoice in this consummation 6f our hopes of 
female pon pen and influence, we-do not 
doubt—and now we will give a glimpse of the 
manner in which the Philadelphia High School 
or Young Ladies is managed. 

ducation here is professed to be based on re- 
ligious principles. Rens Monday morning is 
devoted to Scripture recitations and illustrations, 
to analysis of sermons, and to Sacred History. 
A few moments are also oecupied each morning, 
before prayers, in the exposition of texts of 
Scripture, and other religious subjects, proposed 
by the Young Ladies of the First and Second 
Classes. , 

The government of the school is intended to 
be, in its character, strictly parental. The con- 
fidence of the pupils is encouraged, and sincere 
interest is felt and evinced, on the part of the 
teachers, in all that concerns them as students, 
and as Young Ladies. It is the aim to recom- 
mend, and aid in forming, a dignified and gen- 
teel address, habits.of considerate and indepen- 
dent thought, and @ ¢onscieutious regard to reli- 
gious obligations. The continued, active em- 
ployment of every one while in school, affords 
little opportunity for indolence, or secret attempts 
at insubordination. When the Principal finds 
any member disposed to disregard the generally 
acknowledged maxims of propriety, he takes the 
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liberty to request a removal from the school. It 
is popular with the members of the Institution 
to endeavour to advance in knowledge, to con- 
duct with propriety, and to acknowledge a com- 
munity of interest and happiness with the teach- 
ers. This moral influence is seldom found to be 
inefficient, and is mainly relied upon in the sup- 
port of wholesome discipline. 

Semi-anuual Reports are sent to parents and 
guardians, in which are stated the scholarship, 
punctuality, and the social and moral deportment 
of each pupil. No reference, whatever, is had 
to cumparative merit in these reports: each stu- 
dent’s capability, as apprehended by the teach- 
ers, being the sole standard of excellence. They 
are made from daily memoranda kept by each 
teacher. 

The incitements used with the pupils are the 
marked disapprobation of the Principal, in cases 
Ss culpable deficiency, the gratification of pa- 

and teachers for their excellence, the ad- 
vantages resulting from mental culture, and chief- 
ly th obligations of gratitude and obedience to 
the Creator and Redeemer. Thus, it is found, 
the evils of EMULATION are, in adegree, guarded 
against, and the social affections cultivated and 
improved. 


Female Education in Palestine. —We gather 
from a letter, written by an American Mis- 
sionary now at Jerusalem, that from twelve 
to twenty young girls, daughters of Mahome- 
dans, are placed under the daily instruction 
of the wife of one of our Missionaries. They 
have, for a year past, regularly attended her 
school, been taught reading, sewing and knitting, 
and make good progress in improvement. More 
than half of these girls also attend a Sabbath 
School at the Mission house. Here is the germ 
which will send forth intelligence and virtue, like 
flowers to beautify the waste places of that sterile 
region. No missionary efforts will be of much 
avail in the™East while the females of those 
countries remain in their present ignorant and 
degtaded state. 


An Institution for Female Education is about. 
to be opened by the Episcopalians, at Burlingtémy 
N. J., to be called St. Mary’s Hall,”’ and is 
under the supervision of the Bishop of that Dio- 
cese. The Rev. Dr. Eaton and his lady of Bos- 
ton, are to be placed at the head of this Semina- 
ry. We understand that funds are to be raised, 
and an effort made to establish this Institution 
on a permanent basis; the high moral and in- 
tellectual character of the gentleman and lady 
placed at the head, insure its elevation. ‘This. 
looks like beginning the work of improvement 
rightly and in earnest. Men will never be wise 
while women are ignorant. 





We may doubt of the existence of matter, 
if we please, and, like Berkeley, even deny it, 
without subjecting ourselve# to the shame of a 
very conclusive confutation; but there is this re- 
markable difference between matter and mind; 
he that doubts the existence of mind, by doubt- 
ing, proves it. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF HEADLONG HALL. 


THE ABBEY HOUSE. 


I passeD many of my earliest days in a coun- 
try town, on whose immediate outskirts stood an 
ancient mansion, bearing the name of the Abbey 
House. This mansion has long since vanished 
from the face of the earth; but many of my plea- 
santest youthful recollections are associated with 
it, and in my mind’s eye I still see itas it stood, 
with its amiable, simple-mannered, old English 
inhabitants, 

The house derived its name from standing 
near, though not actually on, the site of one-of 
those rich old abbeys, whose demesnes the pure 
devotion of Henry VIII. transferred from their 
former occupants (who foolishly imagined they 
had a right to them, though they lacked the 
might which is its essence), to the members of 
his convenient parliamentary chorus, who help- 
ed him to run down his Scotch oetave of wives. 
Of the abbey itself a very gmall portion remain- 
ed: a gateway, and a pf€ce of a wall which 
formed part of the enclosure of an orchard, 
wherein a curious series of fish-ponds, connected 
by sluices, was fed from a contiguous stream, 
with a perpetual circulation of fresh water,—a 
sort of piscatorial panopticon, where all approved 
varieties of fresh water fish had been classified, . 
each in its own pond, and kept in good order, 
clean and fat, for the mortification of the flesh of 
the monastic brotherhood on fast-days. 

The road which led to the Abbey House ter- 
minated as a carriage-road with the house itself 
Beyond it, a footpath over meadows conducted 
across a ferry to a village about a mile distant, 
A large clump of old walnut trees stood on the 
opposite of the road toa pair of massy iron gates, 
which gave entrance to a circular gravel road, 
encompassing a large smooth lawn, with @ sun- 
dial in the centre, and bordered on Both sides 
with tall thick evergreens and @Wering shrubs, 
interspersed in the seasons with hollyhocks, sun 
flowers, and other gigantic blossoms, suelyag are 
splendid in distance. Within, immediat 
posite the gates, a broad flight of stone steps ~ 
led to a ponderous portal, and to a large antiqae 
hall, laid with a chequered pavement of black 
and white marble. Qn the left side of the en- 
trance was the porter’s chair, consisting of @ 
cushioned seat, occupying the depth of a-capa- 
cious recess resembling a niche fora full-sized 
statue, a well-stuffed body of b ther glit- 
tering with gold-headed nails, # the right 
of this hall was the great staircase; -om the left, 
a passage to a wing appropriated to the domes- 
ties. 7 

Facing the portal, a door opened into an inner 
hall, in the centre of which was a billiard table, 
On the rightof this hall was a library; on the 
left a parlour, which waggabe common sitting- 
room; and facing-the middle door was a glazed’ 
door, opening on.th@, broad flight of stone steps 
which led into the gardens, 

The gardens Were in the old style: a large 
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square lawn occnpied an ample space in the cen- 
tre, separated by broad walks from belts of trees 
and shrubs on each side ; and in front were two 
advancing groves, with a long wide vista be- 
tween them, looking to the open country, from 
which the grounds were separated by a terraced 
wall over a deep sunken dike. One of the groves 
we called the green grove, and the other the dark 
grove. The first had a pleasant glade, with 
sloping banks covered with flowery turf; the 
other was a mass of trees, too closely canopied 
with foliage for grass to grow beneath them. 

The family consisted of a gentleman and his 
wife, with two daughters anda son. The eldest 
daughter was on thé confines of womanhood, the 
youngest was little more than a child; the son 
was between them. I do not know his exact 
age, but I was seven or eight, and he was two 
or three years more. 

The family lived, from taste, in a very retired 
manner; but to the few whom they received 
they were eminently hospitable. I was, perhaps, 
the foremost among those few; for Charles, 
who was my school-fellow, was never happy in 
our holidays unless I was with him. A frequent 
guest was an elderly male relation, much respect- 
ed by the family—but no favourite of Charles, 
over whom he was disposed to assume greater 
authority than Charles was willing to acknow- 


——. 

; he mother and daughter had all the solid 
qualities which were considered female virtues in 
the dark ages. Our enlightened age has, wisely, 
no doubt, discarded many of them, and substi- 
tuted show for solidity. The dark ages prefer- 
red the natural blossom, and the fruit that fol- 
lows it; the enlightened age prefers the artificial 
double-blossom, which falls and leaves nothing. 
But the double-blossom is brilliant while it lasts; 
and where there is so much light, there ought 
to be something to glitter in it. 

These ladies had the faculty of staying at 
home; and this was a principal among the an- 
tique faculties that upheld+the rural mansions of 
the middling gentry. Ask Brighton, Chelten- 
ham, ef id genus ome, what has become of that 
faculty. And ask the ploughshare what has be- 
come of the rural mansions. 

They never, I think, went out of their own 
grounds but to church, or to take their regular 
; ly airing in the old family carriage. The 
young lady was an adept in preserving; she had 
one room, in a corner of the hall, between the 
front and the great staircase, entirely surround- 
ed with shelves in compartments, stowed with 
classified sweetmeats, jellies and preserved fruits, 
the work of her own sweet hands. These were 
distinguished ornaments of the supper table, for 
the family dined early, and maintained the old 
fashion of supper. A child would not easily for- 
get the bountiful and beautiful array of fruits, 
natural and preserved, and the ample variety of 
preparations of milk, cream, and .custard, by 
which they were accompanied. The supper table 
had matter for all tastes. I remember what was 
most to mine. 

The young Jady performed on the harpsichord. 
Over what a guif of time this name alone looks 
back! What a stride from that. harpsichord to 


one of Broadwood’s Jast grand pianos! And yet 
with what pleasure, as I stood by the corner of 












the instrument, I listened to it, or rather to her! 
I would give much to know that the worldly lot 
of this gentle and amiable creature had been a 
happy one. She often gently remonstrated with 
me for putting her harpsichord out of tune by 
playing the bells upon it; but I was never ina 
serious scrape with her except once. I had in- 
sisted on taking from the nursery-maid the handle 
of the little girl’s garden-carriage, with which I 
set off at full speed ; and had not run many yards 
before I overturned the carriage, and rolled out 
the little girl. The child cried like Alice Fell, 
and would not be pacified. Luckily she ran to 
her sister, who let me off with an admonition, 
and the exaction of a promise never to meddle 
again with the child’s carriage. 

Charles was fond of romances. The “ Myste- 
ries of Udolpho,” and all the ghost and goblin 
stories of the day, were his familiar reading. I 
cared little about them at that time: but he 
amused me by narrating their grimmest passages.” 
He was very anxious that the Abbey House 
should be haunted ; but it had no strange sights 
or sonnds, and no plausible tradition to hang a 
ghost on. I had very nearly accommodated him 
with what he wanted. 

The garden front of the house was covered 
with jasmine, and it was a pure delight to stand 
in the summer twilight on the top of the stone 
steps, inhaling the fragrance of the multitudinous 
blossoms. One evening, as I was standing on 
these steps alone, I saw something like the white 
head-dress of a tall figure advance from the 
right hand grove—the dark grove as we called it 
—and, after a brief interval, recedes This, at 
any rate, looked awful. Presently it appeared 
again, and again vanished. On which I jumped 
to my conclusion, and flew into the parlour with 
the announcement that there was a ghost in the 
dzrk grove. The whole family sallied forth to 
see the phenomenon. The appearances and dis- 
appearances continued. All conjectured what it 
could be, but none could divine. Tha minute or 
two all the servants were in the hall. They all 
tried their skill, and were all equally unable to 
solve the riddle. At last, the master of the house 
leading the way, we marched in a body, to the 
spot, and unravelled the mystery. It was a 
large bunch of flowers on the top of a tall lily, 
waving in the wind at the edge of the grove, and 
disappearing at intervals behind the stem of a 
tree. My ghost, and the compact phalanx in 
which we sallied against it, were long the sub- 
ject of merriment. It wasa cruel disappointment 
to Charles, who was obliged to duvien all 
hopes of having the house haunted. 

. One day Charles was in disgrace with his elder- 
ly relation, who had exerted sufficient authority 
to make him a captive in his chamber. He was 
prohibited from seeing any one but me; and, of 
course, a most urgent messenger was sent to me 
express. I found him in his chamber, sitting by 
the fire, with a pile of ghostly tales, and an ac- 
cumulation of Jead, w he was casting into 
dumps ina mould. Dumps, the inexperienced 


reader must. ‘flat circles of lead,—a 
sort of petty qu feeb which schoolboys 
amused themselves halfya century ago, and per- 
haps do so still, unless the march of mind has 
marched off with sach vanities. No doubt, in 


the * astounding progress of intellect,” the time 
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will arrive when boys will play at philosophers 
instead of playing at soldiers—will fight with 
weoden arguments instead of wooden swords,— 
and pitch leaden syllogisms instead of leaden 
dumps. Charles was before the dawn of this 
new light. He had cast several hundred dumps, 
and was still at work. The quibble did not oc- 
cur to me at the time ; but, in after years, I never 
heard of a man in the dumps without thinking of 
my schoolfellow, His position was sufficiently 
ee His chamber was at the end of a 
long corric or. He was determined not to make 
any submission, and his captivity was likely to 
last till the end of his holidays. Ghost stories 
and lead for dumps were his stores and provi- 
sions for standing the siege of ennui. I think, 
with the aid of his sister, I had some share in 
making his peace ; but such is the association of 
ideas, that, when I first read in Lord Byron’s 
Don Juan; 


“I pass my evenings in long galleries solely, 
And that’s the reason I’m so melancholy,” 


the lines immediately conjured up the image of 
poor Charles in the midst of his dumps and spec- 
tres at the end of his own long gallery. 


oe SH 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE COUNTRY BURIAL. 


_We know of nothing that can imbue the mind 
with solemnity, and leave a lasting and salutary 
impression, like a country burial. There is a 
“pomp and circumstance” about the city fune- 
ral, altogether unfavourable to serious reflection. 
The sable hearse, the “ nodding plumes,” the 
stately procession, seem but the very mockery 
of woe, and all conspire to dissipate those sad 
and tender emotions, which otherwise would 
shed a hallowed influence upon the soul. Be- 
side, their very frequency divests them of their 
otherwise saddened effect; and they are forgotten, 
as every-day incidents. 

It was an afternoon in summer, and the little 
village of B sorrowed for the joss of one of 
its best inhabitants. The wind was hushed, and 
nature seemed to sympathize with the human 
sufferers, as slowly they assemble1 around the 
house of mourning. Solemnity was on every 
countenance, and the salutations of friendship 
were uttered in a hasty whisper. Soon the cler- 
gyman arrived, and the crowd followed him 
with silent step into the house, so lately the 
abode of happiness, but now, alas! made desolate 
by the hand of death. The coffin rested upon a 
table in the centre of the apartment, and on either 
side of the head sat the mother and sister of the 
deceased. He was a young man, and had fallen 
in the prime of manhood—* the only son of his 

dow.” He 













mother, and she was a whom the 
fond parent had trusted 4 the stay of her 
declining years, and to thful sister 
looked for guidance and in one short 
moment fell beneath the Fatiiess hand of the 
tyrant. The cold clay alone rémained to them, 
and this was soon to be clobed for ever from their 
eyes. They sat in silencé, looking fixedly upon 











all that remained of the son and brother, in that 
agony of woe that knows no tears, and will not 
be comforted. 7 

The pastor approached the mother, with the 
words of consolation. He spoke of the promises 
of God;—that he would be * the widow’s God, 
and the father of the fatherless;’’—that even 
afflictions were mercies, and designed but to draw 
us nearer to our heavenly inheritance;—and 
“though for the present not joyous, but griev- 
ous,” yet they would “work out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory!” — 
Then turning to the sorrowing sister, he Said— 
“** Thy brother shall rise again!’ Look at the 
setting sun! So goes the good man to his rest— 
calmly and serenely, when the day of life is 
ended! And though for a while he be hid from 
our view—though our eyes may not for the pre- 
sent rejoice in his light—he will rise in esi 
upon an everlasting morning!” Every eye was 
turned to the glowing west—then to the coffin 
before it: every heart felt the forte of the com- 
parison, and the consolation sunk like balm upon 
the soul. The gentle mourner raised her head, 
wiped away the tears which had now begun to 
flow, and composedly awaited the ceremonies. 

The service was ended—the coffin placed upon 
the bier—the bier was raised—and the proces- 
sion moved slowly on! The bell from the dis- 
tant church-tower tolled a solemn knell—and as 
the heavy swell came booming upon the midnight 
air, every heart was saddened, and each pale 
brow was paler than before! Not a word—not 
a whisper—passed the lips of all that throng, 
as silently they bore the dead to his long home, 
as though the power of motion was their only 
power. But the last journey of the dead was 
drawing to an end. ‘The procession paused a 
moment at the church-yard gate, and again moved 
on, while the voice of the parson broke the pro- 
found stillness: ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life, saith the Lord: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me, shall never 
die.”—* I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth: And though after my skin, worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shal! 
behold, and not another!” 

The procession stopped by a new-made grave, 
and the bier was placed beside it. ‘The mourners 
gathered round. The coffin was lowered into 
the grave. The first earth upon the coffin-lid 
sent back its dull, cold sound, and the deep foun- 
tains of the mourners’ hearts were again brokea 
up. The body was “ committed to the ground, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” The 
grave was filled—the turf was placed—the last 
prayer was said—and with one lingering look 
upon the new-made mound, upon which the last 
faint rays of the departing sun were resting, the 
sad assembly turned away. Some paused fora 
moment, to gaze upon the tomb of a familiar 
friend, to pe again the oft-repeated epitaph, and 
then, with quickened step, passed on. The last 
mourner had departed, and the dead was alone 
with his God! 

Cc. W. E. 


March, 1837. 
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| unto me, seeing that I aim a Nazarite from my 


THE TEMPTER, 
A TALE OF JERUSALEM. 


BY T. 8S. COYNE. 


It was fast approaching the eleventh hour; the 
busy hum of the Holy City had sunk into com- 





rative stillness, and, save some straggling way- 

rers, and fiell labourers, returning from their 
daily toil, few passengers were to be seen in the 
streets of Jerusalem. One middle-aged man alone 
kept his seat in the Water Gate, Techies with 

lacid smile along the rugged road which led 
wn to the valley of Jehoshaphat: asilver gerah 
was held between his fingers, as if in the act of 
giving an alms; but for some minutes no object 
appeared on whom it might properly be bestow- 
ed. He rose from his seat, and, gathering his 
flowing robe around-him, was preparing to de- 
part, when the figure of an aged man, tottering 
slowly up the steep, arrested his attention. The 
old man was meanly clad; and, as he leaned fee- 
bly on his staff, to take breath after his toilsome 
ascent, his glance rested upon the person of the 
sage Rabbi Abimelech, for it was he who sat in 
the gate distributing his daily alms to the poor, 
the hungry, and the wayfarer. 

“The Lord direct thy goings out and thy com- 
ings in,” said the Rabbi, with a self-satisfied 
smile, dropping the coin into the extended palm 
of the stranger. ‘Lo! I have tarried from the 
ninth hour, until the towers and pinnacles of the | 
temple have thrown their dark shadows across 
the brook of Cedron, even unto the base of the 
Mount of Olives, to bestow this last gerah of | 
fe in an alms, according to a vow which I 
made last Pentecost, and behold thou art here to | 
receive it.” 

“ Precious is the gift which cometh from the } 
heart, more precious than the Arabian frankin- | 
cense, and sweeter than the rich honey of He- 
bron. If I might know my lord’s name, my 
heart would not forget it when I lift up my voice 
in prayer to the Ruler of Israel,”’ said the stran- 
ger, respectfully. 

+*T am called the Rabbi Abimelech.” 

“He whom men term ‘ the sinless??—whose 
voice is as the neighing of a war-horse in the 
temple—whose works are the works of righte- 
ousness—who clothes the naked, feeds the hun- 
gry, and gives alms of the tenth part of his snb- 
stance?’’—asked the stranger. 

“ The same,” answered the self-glorified Rab- 
bi; “and now, let me pray of thee thy name, and 
in what city thou art a dweller?” : 

* Alas!” answered the stranger, “I am asa 

roach to my kindred, and my name is a de- 
filement to the lips of an Israelite.” 

*¢ Unfortunate man! in what hast thou offended 
against the law?’ 

“In this thing have I offended. Behold, 1 
went forth at the last vintage season into the 
vineyards, and the vintagers were pressing the 

pes in the wine-presses; and the red wine ran 
into the vats, even the red wine of Lebanon—and, 
being weary with the toil and heat of the day, I 











was tempted, and in foolishness I did drink of the 
wine, which should have been an abomination 


youth.” 

The scrupulous Rabbi shrank from the de- 
graded Israelite as from a tainted leper, and ele- 
vating his brow, said, with a sarctimonious air, 
“The way of the wise man is pleasant, but the 
feet of the fool treadeth in the mire.” 

“Stop,” said the stranger, as the Rabbi was 
departing. “Is it not also said that ‘ the vain- 
glorious man shall fall into the snares of his own 
proud heart?’ Rabbi Abimelech, thy life has 
been righteous, but fire hath not yet tried, nor 
water purified thee. See that thou stand fast when 
the time cometh.” 

At these words the stranger, with more alert- 
ness than his seeming feebleness indicated, turn- 
ed into an obscure street, while Abimelech, pon- 
dering on the warning of the strange man, took 
his way towards his own dwelling. On reaching 
his house, Abimelech retired to his own cham- 
ber. It was a small closet, or oratory, on the 
house-top, furnished in a style of simplicity ap- 
proaching to rudeness, and its cold cheerless ap- 
pearance was increased by the dim twilight. 
There was still, however, sufficient light for 
Abimelech to distinguish a female figure stand- 
ing in a thoughtful attitude in the centre of the 
apartment. A rich, mellow ray fell upon her 
shape, which exceeded in height the usual stand- 
ard of her sex, but was so exquisitely propor- 
tioned as to convey onlyvan idea of graceful dig- 
nity to the beholder. Her eye, as she turned 
it upon Abimelech, seemed dark and lustrous, 
and her smile was as a sunbeam upon the bosom 
of the still waters. The Rabbi stood motionless, 


| for he never before had beheld so much beauty; 


a new pulse stirred in his bosom, and an unusual 
fire burned in his veins. At length he found 
words to express his admiration and astonish- 
ment. ‘ Fair damsel,” cried he, “ thy visit is 
unforeseen; but thou art more welcome to my 
chamber than the pleasant odour of the young 
vines in the spring season.” 

*T am,” said the abashed intrnder, while a 
roseate blush overspread the marble whiteness 
of her soft cheek and lofty brow, “I am, as you 
may perceive, a stranger and a gentile, unworthy 
to come beneath the roof of the far-famed Rabbi 
Abimelech, the words of whose lips are wisdom, 
and whose precepts are as pearls of great price. 
Nevertheless, let thy handmaiden find favour in 
thy Sight, and turn aside, I pray thee, unto my 
lodgings, which are nigh at hand, and let thy 
handmaiden rejoice in the light of thy counte- 
tenance, and in the sweet sound of thy voice.” 

The Rabbi, though surprised at this novel ad- 
dress, felt a strange sensation thrill through his 
frame. Gazing upon the lovely speaker, his 
resolution began to waver, and, almost uncon- 
sciously, he permitted himself to be led‘out by 
his unknown visiter. Proceeding at a rapid pace 
towards the western quarter of the city, they at 
length stopped before a house of handsome exte- 
rior, but which Abimelech could not remember 
ever having seen before, A single tap at the door. 
caused it to open, the Rabbi, still following 
his mysterious uctor, entered a hail, feebly 
lighted with a single lamp. Here she motioned 
him to remain for a short time, and, disappearing 
through a passage, the Rabbi was left alone to 
meditate upon the strange adventure in which he 
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was engaged. But he had little time allowed 
him for reflection, ere the heavy folds of a cur- 
tain, which overhung a small door, were par- 
tially withdrawn, and a fair hand, and sweet, 
soft voice, invited him to enter. He approached, 
lifted up the curtain, and beheld a superbly fur- 
nished apartment, lit with silver lamps, fed with 
the perfumed oil of Samaria. Mirrors of polished 
metal hung around the room, while, on a low 
couch, sat, or rather reclined, the beautiful 
stranger, whose charms now shone with a splen- 
dour far surpassing any thing the Rabbi could 
imagine of mortal mould. He essayed to speak, 
but the words dwelt upon his lips. She beck- 
oned him to take a seat beside her. He obeyed, 
tremblingly; but the gentle, assuring smile, 
which she cast upon him, at once banished his 
timidity, and he suffered his eyes to wander in 
unrestrained freedom over those voluptuous beau- 
ties, till the sight became painful from extreme 
delight. A female attendant spread before them 
a light but luxurious repast of fresh and dried 
fruits, grapes, figs, apricots, olives, pomegra- 
nates, and dates, interspersed with pots of pure 
honey, rose-cakes of Damascus, and bananas of 
Rosetta; with Egyptian syrup, and crystal vases, 
in which the rich wine of Hebron sparkled with 
tempting brilliancy. 

“ Fairest of the daughters of men, may I crave 
thy name, and that of thy father’s house?” said 
the Rabbi, addressing his unknown companion. 

“‘My name is Zorah,” replied the damsel. ** My 
father is of the children of Ishmael, an abider in 
the desert; the fame of the sage Abimelech has 
reached unto the farther borders of the wilder- 
ness, and, behold, the heart of thy handmaiden 
was moved to see the man of whose wisdom all 
nations spake.” 

“Lovely Zorah!’’ exclaimed the enamoured 
sage, “‘my wisdom is become as withered grass 
before thy beauty, and the strength of my heart 
as dew in the consuming light of thine eyes. 
Suffer me, therefore, to be unto thee even as 
Boaz was unto Ruth, and to love thee with the 
love wherewith Jacob loved Rachel.” 

Zorah smiled at the earnestness with which 
these words were uttered, and, filling the cup, 

resented it to the delighted Rabbi, who instinct- 
ively shrank from the dangerous libation; but 
Zorah would not be denied. 

“ Urge me not, fairdamsel,”’ said he. “I have 
a vow against the juice of the vine until next new 
moon.” 

Zorah’s countenance fell, and the big tear hung 
trembling on her dark eyes’ silken lash. Abime- 
lech, torn with conflicting passions, passed his 
arm around her waist, and drew her unresistingly 
to his bosom; he felt the quick pulses of ad 
heart throb against his—her warm sighs were 
upon his cheek, and the perfumed wine-cup at 
his lips ;—human strength could resist no longer, 
—he seized the cup, with desperate hands, and 
at a single draught quaffed it to the bottom. His 
vow was broken, and having nothing farther to 
hope or fear, draught followed draught in quick 
succession, till his flushed gheeks and sparkling 
eyes bore evidence that he was no Jonger under 
the dominion of reason. 

“ Zorah, my beautiful Zorah!” cried he, “ my 
love for thee is as the Jove which floods cannot 
quench, nor many waters drowd. Thou art the 
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light of mine eyes—I cannot = from thee; let 
us, therefore, flee unto thy father’s tents,-even 
unto the wilderness, as unto a city of refuge.” 

“Ah! my lord, thy servant hath neither gold 
nor silver to bear the charge. Could we live like 
the raven or the stork of the desert?” 

This objection had not struck Abimelech be- 
fore; he was rich himself, but he could not im- 
mediately convert his possessions into money, 
and his passion was too violent to admit delay. 
He seemed perplexed, and spake not, till Zorah 
inquired, in a careless manner, if his next door 
neighbour was not the rich publican, Adron Ben 
Rabiat. 

_ It is even so,” replied the Rabbi, still mu- 
sing. . eo? 

** And he hath, I am told, coffers with 
shekels of pure silver?” 

“It is said so.” 

*“ And shekels of gold, and pots of double Mac- 
cabees, and precious stones, pearls, and sardo- 
nyx, and carbuncles, more costly than the jewels 
of the high-priest’s breast-platet”® 

“Hah!” exclaimed Abimelech, as if a sudden 
ray of light had darted across his mind: * speak 
on ” 





“* Aaron Ben Rabiat is stricken in years, and 
liveth alone,—riches are to him as the dast of 
the earth,—there is a private way from thy house 
into his.” 

“Stop, stop!” cried the agitated man, p- 
ing the arm of the tempter convulsively. ** What 
wouldst thou? Shall 1 peril my soul in this 
thing? Zorah! Zorah! y words are pleasant 
to my ears as the murmurs of falling waters in 
the desert, but the bitterness of Marah, even the 
bitterness of death, is in their taste:—neverthe- 
less, in this also I will obey thee.” 

“Go about it, then, instantly,” said Zorah, 
rising; “ thou knowest the private passage into 
the old miser’s chamber. Take this weapon— 
thou mayest need it,—and when thou hast se- 
cured the treasure, return quickly hither, and all 
things shall be ready for our flight.’ 

Abimelech, whose scruples had by this time 
completely vanished, was no less eager than his 
impetuous mistress to accomplish the deed; he 
ran with incredible speed through the now silent 
streets, and quickly reached his own dwelling, 
Lighting a small lamp, he entered yt pas- 
sage, which in times of danger had been con- 
trived between the two houses, and in a few. 
moments found himself in the strong chamber of 
Aaron Ben Rabiat. ' 

Around him lay coffers filled with gold and 
silver coins, and caskets charged with precious 
stones, that trembled with varied but incessant 
lustre in the sickly beams of the lamp he bore, 
He had raised one jewel box to his eyes, to exa- 
mine it more closely, when, slipping from his 
fingers, it fell to the floor with a loud crash, and 
the next moment the alarmed miser rushed into 
the apartment. Seeing a stranger, at such an 
hour, in the sanetuary of the god of his idolatry, 
he uttered a piercing scream, and throwing him- 
self upon the robber, grappled him with almost 
supernatural strength. Vainly did Abimelech 
endeavour to escape from the old man’s grasp, 
or to still his screams: every moment increased 
his danger: he heard the steps of persons. as- 





cending the stairs: not an instant was to be lost; 
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the dagger which Zorah had given him was in his 
girdle; he drew it, and plunged it into the heart 
of the old man. A piercing shriek rung through 
the chamber, and the unfortunate Aaron Ben 
Rabiat fell lifeless on the floor. Instead of pro- 
viding for his safety, the guilty Rabbi stood pe- 
trified with horror over the quivering body of his 
victim, watching the life-stream welling from his 
side in a bubbling tide. When the persons at- 
tracted by the publican’s screams entered the 
room, he made no attempt to escape, but surren- 
dered himself quietly into theirhands. He was 
instantly hurried to prison, and, amidst the re- 
vilings of the crowd, was plunged into a dark 
noisome dungeon, to await the public ignominy 
of a trial on the following day, in the sight of 
that people before whom he had set himself up 
as an example of righteousness. Dashing him- 
self on the earth, he lay writhing in bitter agony, 
cursing the hour of his birth, and the fatal mad- 
ness which had led his steps from the paths of 
virtue ; when suddenly a ray of light illuminated 
his prison—he looked up—it was Zorah. Her 

es’ dark orbs still shone with undiminished 
lustre; bat there was in the proud smile which 
curled her elevated lip an expression of demoniac 
triumph, which chilled the Rabbi’s blood. Hid- 
ing his face in his robe, he exclaimed : 

“False tempter, begone. I have done thy 
bidding—and lo! innocent blood is upon my 
hands. I am broken and trodden under foot, like 
a defiled thing. The cup of my pride has been 
filled with gall. Depart, therefore, I pray thee, 
Jest, in the bitterness of my wrath, I curse thee 
‘also.” 

“ Rabbi Abimelech, it is said, * The vain-glo- 
rious man shall fall in the snares of his own 
heart.’ The time hath come, and thou could’st not 
stand fast.” 

* Racca! art ‘hou there!” shouted Abimelech, 
as he recognized in the speaker the voice of the 
mendicant to whom he had given alms at the 
‘Water Gate the previous evening. Burning with 
rage, he seized the prophet of evil by the throat, 
but the strength of the old man far exceeded his 
own, and he flung him to the earth with a vio- 
lence that shook his frame. Starting up, he be- 
held not the old beggar of the Water Gate, nor 
the tempter Zorah. He was alone, not in the 
dungeon of a prison, but in his little chamber, 
with a yellow harvest moon streaming through 
the lattice. Several minutes elapsed before he 
could convince himself that the Lessee he had 
undergone were but the airy painting of a dream, 
and then, prostrating himself on the ground, he 
exclaimed, in the fulness of his heart, *Itisa 
lesson from the Lord—l1 was proud of my own 
strength, and when the trial came I was delivered 
to the Evil One.” 

From that day forth the Rabbi Abimelech 
walked in the paths of humility. He had expe- 
rienced the dangers of self-confidence, and he 
learned to pity rather than condemn those who, 
like himself, bad fallen in the struggle with The 
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Gaming is the child of avarice, but the parent 
of prodigality. 





THE YAWNING VAULT. 


A LEGEND OF THE HOUSE OF ——. 


In the earlier portion of my life I happened to 
be domestic chaplain to the head of the noble 
house of - The family honours, centred in 
his person, had devolved on him in advanced 
years and in declining health: and to these cir- 
cumstances, as wel] as to some painful stains 
which the conduct of his forefathers had Jeft upon 
the family escutcheon, might be ascribed much 
of that morbid, restless, moody feeling, which 
rendered Lord an enigma to those around 
him. He lived in splendour, but without com- 
fort—in the midst of society, yet alone—encir- 
cled by dependenis, without sympathy—sur- 
rounded by associates, and yet friendless. 

Still this isolated position arose from no vicious 
pursuit, or vehemence of character, but from a 
mind bowed beneath the curse of destiny, and 
clouded with perpetaal gloom. I had been for 
very many months domiciled under his roof be- 
fore I was aware of one painful circumstance 
connected with his lineage. The visitation— 
but it will best appear in the progress of the nar- 
rative. 

About a bow-shot from the main entrance to the 
castle stood the small village church. It might 
almost be considered as an appendage to its 
more sta’ely rival—a private chapel for the resi- 
dents at the castle—for the hamlet was thinly 
peopled ; and the earl’s family, and retainers ge- 
nerally, made up the congregation; while un- 
questionably the main ornament of the building 
was the * First Lord’s Chapel,” and the stately 
monuments it contained to successive owners of 
his honours. It was formed out of a recess be- 
hind the altar, was of considerable size, and light- 
ed with stained glass. The font, formerly filled 
with holy water, remained unmutilated : the con- 
fessional could be distinctly traced; the small 
altar, dedicated to some patron saint, was as per- 
fect as if its carving had been completed but as 
yesterday; and ‘all within’ seemed to corres- 
pond with the account given by “ them who were 
without,” that it had been a small chapel built 
in Catholic times, by the first Lord ——., which, 
when living, he delighted to frequent; and 
where, when dead, countless masses had been 
said for the repose of his soul. Of this sepul- 
chre, enclosed by strong iron gates, and shroud- 
ed as much as possible from public view, Lord 
held most tenaciously the key. To no 
human being would he delegate its custody. 
And so inflexible was he on this point, that I 
well remember, in the winter of 1813, when the 
violence of the wind had driven one of the bat- 
tlements into the chancel, and it became requi- 
site to examine the interior of the “ First Lord’s 
Chapel” with a view of ascertaining the amount 
of injury it had sustained, he preferred returning 
in the very depth of winter from London to trust- 
ing the key out of his possession, or permitting 
the chapel to be entered when he himself was 
absent. Had the treasure and title-deeds of his 
house been deposited in the vault, he could not 
have guarded it with more ceaseless vigilance ! 

Nor was this his only singularity with respect 
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to departed members of his race. More than 
once have I been struck during service with the 
anxious, restless, inquiring gaze, which, from 
his commanding seat in the gallery, he would 
fix upon the vault, as if in momentary expecta- 
tion that some distressing object would confront 
him. — and again have I noticed his 
stealthy, hurried, and tremulous visits to the 
chapel, at hours and intervals when he thought 
himself perfectly free from observation, and the 
relieved and lighted expression of air and man- 
ner which he wore upou his return. 

“Religious feelings draw him hither,” was 
my own alf-muttered conclusion; ** and I shall 
best consult his comfort and my own by abstain- 
ing from all observation on the subject.” 

was doomed to be undeceived. 

Among the few objects in life upon which the 
eye of the old Lord seemed to rest with pleasure, 
was that of his only daughter. Lady Geraldine 
was a remarkable woman. er features 
were peculiarly plain, and her figure slightly de- 
formed. But, though destitute of beauty both in 
face and person, she possessed what is far rarer 
and more enduring, a beautiful mind. In cow- 
bating her father’s temper, softening down his 
groundless prejudices, and ministering to his 
many caprices, all thought of setr seemed for- 
gotten. She appeared to live only for others. 
And she was eminently successful. Inthe Earl’s 
most wayward moods, the soothing accents of 
her voice, and the gentle truths which it breathed, 
would recal him to reason, and restore him to a 
sense of what Providence and religion, and his 
fellow men, demanded from him. In her absence, 
the castle was a melancholy residence. When 
present, she was a noble instance of the triumphs 
which ahigh-principled and right-minded woman 
can achieve, pursuing faithfully and fearlessly 
the path of duty. 

ye were about to lose her. She was on the 
eve of marriage—marriage to a man every way 
worthy of her, and by whose family she was 
hailed with a cordial welcome. The old Earl 
gave her away, and, for some months after these 
happy nuptials, appeared thoroughly divested 
of gloom and foreboding. 

At this juncture Lord learned that Lady 
Geraldine was likely to become a mother, and, 
at her earnest and reiterated request, delayed his 
departure from England till after the event. It 
was one of no trifling importance. Property, on 
the paternal side, to the amoupt of £11,000 a 
year awaited the arrival of the infant heir; while, 
on Lady Geraldine’s, it was understood that the 
whole of Lord ——’s personal property would 
centre in her eldest child. The anxiety of both 
families was therefore great, and the preparations 
for festivity at both seats commensurate. With 
us, bullocks were to be roasted whole; the pea- 
santry feasted in the park ; and the tenantry were 
to havea ball in the hall ; hospitality and rejoic- 
ing were to be the order of the day. 

Ihad spent a busy but most happy morning in 
superintending the erection of marquees, and the 
colours of flags, and the sorting of fire-works, 
and was returning, somewhat wearied, to the 
castle, when three messengers, one after the 
other, reached me with a summons from the 
Earl, who desired I would “see him with the 
least possible delay.”’ I found him in the library. 























He was seated motionless in his reading-chair; 
his countenance perfectly livid, and every fea- 
ture strained and rigid, as if his whole frame had 
undergone the most violent convulsion. He 
spoke with great difficulty, and at first unintelli- 
gibly. At length I understood him. 

*Countermand those preparations—counter- 
mand, I beseech you, those preparations—they 
are a bitter mockery.” 

I looked at hiin in unspeakable astonishment, 
for I was utterly unable to collect his meaning, 

** You have not heard; then, of the ban affixed 
to our house? We are a doomed race. In 1648, 
Gerald (the third of the name,) first insinuated 
himself into the secrets of his generous and cone 
fiding master, and then betrayed him. He was 
mainly instrumental to his murder. From that 
hour the blood of the martyred king has seemed 
to rest on us, and to draw down degradation and 
sorrow on our heads. Our property has passed 
piecemeal into the possession of strangers. 
sons have fallen in the midnight brawl. Our 
daughters have proved unchaste. Some of us 
have entered the world idiots. Others have 
quitted it madmen. We are accursed of God. 
Earth is weary of us. Hours before the breath 
leaves our body she opens her willing bosom to 
receive us. The tomb in the Old Lord’s Chapel 
-—our tomb—the family tomb—yawns for us. 
Yon will find the slab moved and the tomb open 
now! No mortal hand has moved it—no!—no! 
Go and observe it, if you doub# me. T saw it 
this very morning. I saw it, and needed no one. 
to interpret the omen. GeraLpins!—my Gerat- 
DINE ! do you understand me!” 

“I do, my Lord ; but I hope” 

“T have never known it to fail. It oceurred 
before my father’s death—before my mother’s— 
before the demise of that imbecile old man whom 
I succeeded in this place. It is open now; and 
it will be closed—over Geratpine! You think 
me doting!—wandering! Alas!” and the old 
man wept—‘ I am too wretched to attempt to 
deceive! No! no! The truth of Scripture is 
eternal, and it says, ‘I am a jealous God, and 
will visit the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren.’ I pray you, sir, dismiss those workmen. 
Pull down those frightful preparations for mirth 
and feasting! A few hours will tell you whether 
I am the dreamer, the madman you now judge 
me.” 

The day wore away I know not how. I 
thought it would never end. Night came on, but 
rest was out of the question, for I heard, hour 
after hour, the broken-hearted old man pacing 
apand down the library beneath me, and at times 
sobbing with a depth and intensity of anguish 
that seemed to defy consolation. At an hour, 
past midnight I missed the sound of his f 
and tried to persuade myself his grief was for- 
gotten in temporary repose. Anxiously, oh! 
how anxiously did I cling to the hope that the 
gentle, amiable, and generous Lady Geraldine 
might be spared. Two o’clock struck, and I 
prepared to goto rest. A sound at a distance 
caught my ear. A horseman rode furiously a 
the avenue.. My name was pronounced, and 
hurried down to hear the tidings. /.ady Geral 
dine no longer existed. Mother and child were 
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WY PONNID BLITEBSOME MART! 
A Stoteh Ballad. 


Written by 
JOHN IMLAH, ESQ. 
Music by 
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x wilt thou leave the ci - - ty gay, bonnie Mary, blithesome 


mang the heather hills My  obon-nie blithesome Ma --- ry, My 


bon - nie blithesome 
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my hamely hut and ben, With - in 


high - - land glen, Where want wo thou’lt ne - - ver ken, My 


[amen tle tee 


bon - nie blithesome Ma -- ry, My _ bon -nie blithesome 


~~ 





Il. HL 

Some may vow to keep thee weel, But what is wealth wi’ want 0” love, 

Bonnie Mary, blithesome Mary, Bonnie Mary, blithesome Mary, 
But none can lo’e thee half so leal, Can it then a blessing prove, 

My bonnie blithesome Mary. My bonnie blithesome Mary. 
Nae warldly wealth hae I for thee, O! were my cot a castle gran’ 

I hae na now a heart to gie, My wee bit craft a lairdship’s lan’ 
For that thy charms hae stown frae me, | They a’ would be at thy comman’ : 





My bonnie blithesome Mary. My bonnie blithesome Mary. 
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PICCIOLA. 


This elegant little novel, which is exciting so 
great a sensation in Paris, and has been selected 
to'compete for the Academic prize of the year, is 
to be given in a few days to the London public, 
in a translation of the fourth edition. 

The following extract from the Journal des 
Debats, from the pen of Jules Janin, gives us 
some insight into the story :— 

“The author of Picciola has made proof of 
courage as well as talent in venturing to relate to 
the public a history, the nafve/é and simplicity of 
which are almost beyond belief. ‘The uarrative, 
full of interest, and touching even to tears, passes 
in the high and palmy days of the empire of 
Napoleon. 

he young Count de Charney, satiated with 
the world, and having exhausted every resource 
of study, love, or dissipation, took it into his head 
one day, by way of change, to play ai conspiring 
against the state. ‘he game was a frightful 
one, though perhaps as amusing as any other; 
but the imperial police was luckily at hand to 
look after the stakes. Fouché was pleased, how- 
ever, to take pity on the conspirators; and, in- 
stead of ordering them out to be shot on the plain 
of Grenelle, satisfied his sense of justice by 
lunging them here and there into dungeons. 
he Count de Charney, among the rest, was 
imprisoned in the fortress of Fenestrella, where, 
like many others, equally out of sight and out of 
mind, he totally escaped the emperor’s recollec- 
tion. 

Charney persuaded himself at first that a pri- 
son was a place of purgatory quite as endurable 
as the society of Paris. Weary of noise, move- 
ment, and, above all, of philosophy, he found rest 
and respite in his cell; comforting himself with 
the idea, that it was now other men’s business 
to bestir themselves around him, and his own to 
be at peace. The spel] lasted just three months: 
Charney then began to find himself alone—ez- 
eeedingly alone—and to call to mind the words of 
Scripture, “ Vz Svli’” Pens, ink, paper, books, 
were forbidden resources. He had no companion 
but the scepticism which already weighed heavy 
upon his heart! i 

One day, when the captive was more than 
usually dispirited, as he was pacing a small 

court-yard attached to his prison, he discovered a 
blade of grass, a plant, a flower, springing be- 
tween the stones of the damp pavement. Char- 
ney’s compassion was moved towards the feeble 
vegetable, to which every breath of air seemed 
to threaten destruction; and, slight as was the 
accession thus afforded to his solitude, a whole 
— soon became developed in its existence. 

aving preserved the fragile shoot from destruc- 
tion, the warmth of the sammer sunshine endow- 
ed it progressively with force and brilliancy. 
Slight as it was in its first attempts at vegeta- 
tion, it soon became the grace and ornament of 
Fenestrella, turning teeede the sun, and bright- 
ening its delicate hues by the absorption of those 
beneficent beams. Charney is now no longer 
alone! He has found something to tend, to watch 
over, to admire, to study, to bless, to love his 
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Picciola increases rapidly in stature. Like a 
fair girl, she advances with sportive steps to- 
wards maturity. Her graceful form, her flutter 
ing foliage, her pendant branches, the tresses of 
her spring-time, were gradually developed, till 
at length her fragrant breath became perceptible, 
exhaling through a lovely flower! Every new 
charm is a source of delight to the prisoner. 
Every day he is required anew to wonder, ad- 
mire, enjoy, revere! 

This singular passion of a human being for a 
plant, and the lovely and innocent flower, the 
contemplation of which affords a balm to the 
captive’s wounded soul, are depicted with une- 
qualled elegance and spirit by Monsieur de Sain- 
tine. 

The utmost simplicity of good taste prevails 
throughout his work; yet what emotions are 
called forth by a perusal of its pages! What an 
admirable sketch is the character of the jailer, 
',udovico, at once so benevolent and so savage. 
Every time the winds of heaven blow roughly 
round the fortress of Fenestrella, the reader be- 
gins to tremble for Picciola, and in trembling for 
Picciola, for Charney. None but those who have 
perused the book would believe the degree of 
interest which the author has managed to excite 
by the mere blasts of an autumnal storm! 

There is one crisis of the story in which the 
feelings of the reader are wrought up to the high- 
est pitch: the most highly touched drama is 
scarcely capable of producing a scene more im- 
pressive. One day, at the close of summer, 
Charney, in rapturous contemplation of his 
fiower, or rather his mistress, (for Picciola has 
become the mistress of his affections,) perceives 
that she is languishing under some disorder,— 
that his idol is about to perish. The leaves are 
drooping, the flowers withering. On examina- 
tion, the Count discovers that the earth around 
her roots no longer suffices for the nourishment 
of a plant enclosed between the stones of the 
pavement; and, lo! Charney, who a moment be- 
fore was rapt into Elysium, discovers himself to 
be still a state prisoner. Infatuated by the at- 
tractions of an organized being, by whose phe- 
nomena he has been taught to revere the foresight 
and goodness of Providence, the sceptic appeals 
to heaven itself to preserve the helpless plant 
from destruction. 

Charney, the infidel, having been thus com- 
pelled to worship the Supreme Being—Charney, 
the conspirator, is next induced to throw himself 
at the feet of the emperor, and implore a remission 
of the sentence passed upon his plant. He asks 
only permission to raise a few paving stones. 
That which he had disdained to do in his own 
behalf, he does not scruple to attempt for the sake 
of Picciola in her last moments. The emperor 
is at Marengo, passing in review the grand army 
of the empire, and commemorating the triumphs 
of the republic ; and to him, through the medium 
of a heroine second in interest only to Pieciola, 
the captive addresses a petition. 

Josephine is the first to bestow her compassion 
on the memorialist:—Josephine, the presiding 
spirit of Malmaison, herself a passionate lover of 
flowers. Through her interposition, after a, 
thousand dangers and difficulties, the pavement 





is gift from heaven—his flower—his 





is removed, and Picciola setat liberty. One only 
liberation of course, can follow,—that of the con-* 
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verted enthusiast,—in whom Napoleon secures a 
botanist the more for France, instead of a plotter 
against the tranquillity of the state. Of the love- 
= and catastrophe of the story we shall add 
nothing, that we may not forestal the delight of 
the readers of Piccicla; for readers innumerable 
will alternately smile and weep over pages, in- 
vesting the simplest of subjects with interest the 
most powerful—pages that far exceed in attrac- 
tion the frantic and overwrought inveations of 
our pseudo-German school of novel-writing!” 

This brilliant panegyric from the pon of an 
author, heaven knows unused to the praising 
mood, goes far in attestation of merits which 
have already thrown the new novel of Monsieur 
de Saiutine into a fourth edition. But Janin has 
not touched upon the critical point most interest- 
ing to an English reader. At the opening of the 
work Charney is placed in the precise position 
of “ Tremaine ;” the same endowments, the same 
opulence, the same elegance of mind, the same 
fastidiousness, the same satiety, the same scep- 
ticism; and it is curious to trace the mode in 
which the conversion of the French infidel is ef- 
fected, in opposition to that invented by Mr. Plu- 
mer Ward. Love and poetical associations have 
their share in each. But the metaphysics of the 
English squire differ widely from those of the 
Piedmontese patriot; and it will be curious to 
determine on which side the judgment of the 
English public is to be enlisted. 

Asa work at once most striking and most ori- 
ginal, we incline strongly in favour of Picciola ; 
and it would not much surprise us should it ob- 
tain a degree of popularity in the London world 
of letters, equal to that enjoyed aforetime by 
* Paul et Virginie,” “Atala,” or “ Undine.” 
The moral feeling of the country will enlist itself 
eagerly in favour of a work whose purposes are 
so worthy, and whose execution is so truly ad- 
mirable. 
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THERE is no month in the calendar so soft and poet- 
ical in its name as May, the ‘smiling May.” Be- 
sides its own natural charms of birds and flowers, 
sunny skies and gentle showers, it has been associated 
with the charms of two lovely female characters— 
the brilliant May Dacre of D’Israeli and the sweet 
May Douglas of Mrs. Hall. It isthe only month with 
a name fitting a lady, and she ld remain always 
young; and never frown so coldly.as her prototype 
does sometimes. We should be glad to enjoy a real 
poetical May, for once in our life, but 


** Facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed.” ? 


And the fact is, that in New England (where we have 
always “lived and moved,”) the spring, properly so 
understood, does not commence till » 4a So we 
cannot —— (is that a lawful word?) about the 
beauties of the s till then. At this present time, 





April seventh, there is not the least perceptible tint 
of emerald to be seen on the bosom of nature—the 
broad and beautiful Park, called the common! a per- 
tinent name enough, while it was a cow-pasture, but 
now, would it not be better to give it a move attrac- 
tive appellation? in this good city of Boston looks as 
brown and bare, as though the frosts of December 
still held its life in ‘the sleep of the tomb.” The 
large horsechsnut trees, before our window, still 








stand in the steroness of desolation, stretching their 
naked and scored branches like vegetable spectres, to 
= the court they once ornamented. The leaf- 
uds are scarcely swelled—not a fibre of life has yet 

unclosed—but the sun shines clear and soft, and his 
beams will soon pour the tide of existence, in the full, 4 
warm flow of youth, beauty, love and hope, over our = 
northern world. And when our sprin os} come, it 
is glorious—two scasons in one, the freshness of April, 
with the fulness of vegetable beauty which June un- 
folds. 

Should any reader be curious to know why we date 
our May lucubrations from the early part of April, 
and why, publishing our ** Book’? in Philadelphia, 
we nevertheless have our ‘‘ Editor’s Table” in Bos- 
ton? we answer, that the first arrangement is made 
necessary by the !arge edition required to supply our 
subscribers, and the distance whither the work must 
be sent for publication on the first day of each month. 
In uniting the Ladies Magazine and Lady’s Book, it 
was found most conducive to the perfection of the peri- 
odical, that the Publisher aod Editor should remain 
in the respective cities, where their publications had 
been hitherto isswed ; though the arrangement neces- 
sarily subjects the Editor to an earlier date of prepa- 
ration. We hope our correspondents will bear thi “ 
in mind, and serd their contributions, if intended for 
insertion in any particular month, six weeks, at least, 
in advance of the period. And we now will turn to 
our ** Table.” 

The first work before us is the ‘last new novel’’ 
—in two vols., published at Baltimore, and written, 
we opine, by a lady, though there is no author’s name 
or claim set forth. It is entitled—** The Swiss Heir- 
ess; or, the Bride of Destiny.” ‘ 

We did not argue much in favour of the work from 
the title ; it savoured of sentimentality, or the affee- 
tation of sentiment, which is our especial dislike. A 
note, too, at the opening, in apology for the title, 
struck us as awkward and unnecessary. We did not, 
therefore, enter upon the reading with particular 
pleasure, or in a Gisposition to be very indulgent to 
the author. But we were pleased in spite of our mood. 
Itis a work of that character, which, like 2e88 in 
a companion, wins its way to the heart its own 
merits, Essentially a story of private life, it derives 
its chief interest from the developement of the two 
universal feelings of the human soul, love and reli- 

ion. 

" ' he heroine is a young Swiss lady, whose father, 
Baron de Rheinswald, a rigid catholic, married, for 
love, an English protestant, under an arra t 
which gave the wite the right of educating their first 
born child in her own faith—the father was to have’ ~ 
the same privilege with the second; every alternate 
child to be thus the mother's care, the next the fae © > 
ther’s. ‘The first child was a son ; the second, born ©» + 
four years afterwards, a daughter, named Laura, is 
the ‘‘ Heiress” and heroine in question. We should 
have stated that the Baron had a son by a former mar- 
riage, who was devoted to the Catholic priesthood, 
by the bigoted zeal of his dying mother. ‘The secou.d 
son, brother of Laura, was set aside from succession, 
to the title and estates of his father, because he was 
educaied a protestant—and therefore Laura became 
the ** Heiress.’? Her mother died soon after her birth 
after charging her young son, \\ illiam, whom she had 























































thus far initiated into the strongest love for her faith, 
to watch over his baby sister. Besides the perplexi 
which would naturally be thus entailed on the iittle 


Laura, by the clashings of religious belief among those 
most dear to her, her destiny was mademore singu- - 






lar by the conduct of her father, w thed her 
when she was a mere infant toa nobleman, 
that was to be the young grandson; ure heir of 


fortunes and titles of Count . The scene 

is laid, in the beginning, in Switzeé#and, but all the 

parties, eventually, find their way to America i 
the Aherican war of the Revolution. We 

romance of the story, to our rea 

ther details—we assure every young lady, 

work is worthy her perusal. The spirit of the 

is excellent, and the execution, with bat few 
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es, of a character to excite expectations of the future 
usefulness and popularity of the writer. We think, 
from some circumstances, that this is her first attempt. 
She need not fear to try her genius in another effort. 





Exercises for Private Devotion—Reflections in 
Retirement.—Such are the titles of two neat little 
books; and their character harmonises with their 
titles, We only want to speak of the author. She 
is, as we learn, one of those meek sufferers, whose 
life is the best exemplification of the purity of her 
own precepts. Confined she has been for many long 
weary years to her bed, and her sole means of obtain- 
ing a scanty support, is by the feeble efforts she can 
make with her needle, and these productions of her 
solitary thoughts. She is represented as a humble and 
devoted Christian. If any benevolent sister or bro- 
ther wishes to do “‘ good and communicate,” in a 
manner which shall soothe the feelings and encourage 
the heart of such a sufferer, they will find no better 
method than to call at her lodgings, [No, 147 Wash- 
ington St., Boston}, and purchase from herself or 
sister one of these little books; and then they will 


* read them perchance with pleasure. 


THE GAME OF LIFE, OR THE CHESS PLAYERS.—A 
drawing by Moritz Retzsch.—This a very curious 
engraving, re’ aes Satan, the spirit of Darkness, 

ying with Man for his Soul! A lovely angel-form 
is looking pensively on the game, and the whole scene 
is w t up with the greatest effect which a power- 
ful and vivid imagination could give. 

Descriptions of this engraving will convey no ade- 
quate idea of its impressive character. It has been 
republished in Boston, for the Warren Street Chapel, 
and we doubt not will command a ready sale. As a 
lesson for youth it is very valuable ; the impression 
on the young heart cannot fail of being salutary. 





Costume of the Ladiesin the Fourteenth Century.— 
Chateaubriand in his work ‘* on English Literature,” 
lately published in Paris, thus describes the costume 
of those old times: 

‘The gentlewomen wore very I j 
the skin. They were dressed in high tunics covering 
the bosom, embroidered on the right breast with the 
arms of their husband, on the left with those of their 
family. Sometimes they wore their hair combed 
down smooth upon the forehead, and covered with a 
small cap interlaced with ribands ; at others they al- 
lowed the hair to flow loosely over the shoulders ; at 
others again they built it up into a pyramid three feet 
high, suspending to it either wimples, or ——— 
or stripes of silk descending to the ground and flutter- 
ing in the wind. At the time of Queen Isabeau, it 


-* was found necessary to enlarge the doorways both in 


height and breadth, in order to afford a passage for 
the ladies’ head-dresses. ‘These head-dresses were 
by two curved horns, the frame-work of 
the structure. From the top of the horn on this right 
side hung a piece of light stuff, which the wearer suf- 
fered to Aver, or which she drew over her bosom like 
a wimple by twisting it round the leftarm. A lady 
in full dress displayed collars, bracelets, and rings. 
To her girdle, enriched with gold, pearls, and pre- 
cious stones, was fastened an embroidered pouch; she 
galloped on a palfrey, carrying a bird on her fist, or 
a cane in hand.” 
Nor was the costume of the men, at that period, a 
whit more reasonable than the belles: 








** © What can be more ridiculous,’ says Petrarch, in 
a letter a to the Pope in 1366, ‘ than to see 
men gi @ the body. Below, long peaked 
shoes ; laden with feathers ; hair tressses 
moving that, behind them, like the tail 
of an ani turned up onthe forehead with 


ivory-headed pins!’ Pierre of Blois adds, that it 
was the fashion to talk mincingly. And what language 
was so s poken’—the lan: of Robert Wace and 


the Roman «du Rou, of Ville-Hardouin, Joinville, and 


rt?” 
truth, these later days are all in :usset clad, in 


fine linen next to 











comparison with the show which was thought neces- 
sary to fashion four hundred years ago ; as the follow- 
ing testimony sufficiently settles: 

“ The luxury in dress and entertainments exceeded 
all belief ; we are but paltry personages in compari- 
son with those barbarians of te thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Then were_seen at a tournament a 
thousand knights attired in a uniform robe of silk, 
called cointise, and on the morrow they appeared in 
new vestments — nificent. (Matthew Paris. ) 
One of the dresses of Richard Il., King of a 
cost thirty thousand marks of silver. (Knighton. ) 
Sir John Arundel had no fewer than fifty-two com- 
plete suits of apparel for his own person, of cloth of 
gold, or of tissue. (Holinshed’s Chron.) 

** At another tournament, sixty superb horses rich- 
ly —— each led by an esquire, first filed off 
one by one, preceded by trumpeters and minstrels ; 
then came sixty young ladies mounted on palfreys, 
magnificently attired, each leading, by a silver chain, 
a knight, armed at all points. neing and music 
formed part of these bandors, (festivities.) ‘he king, 
the prelates, the knights, danced to the sound of viols, 
bagpipes, and cheffonies.” 

Well, we have some better things to boast of now 
than caps three feet high—the heads of our ladies, if 
shorn of ornament without, are acquiring respect from 
their treasures of knowledge within. The age of 
tilts and tournaments produced no parallel example 
of female intelligence with thét now exhibited by a 
lady in London, a Mrs. Taylor, who has lately pub- 
lished a most valuable work, called ‘* Navigation with 
luni-solar tables,” which is pronounced an effort of 
the highest mathematical genius. The king of the 
Netherlands has sent her a beautiful gold medal. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Sitting Figure.—Dress of black poux de soie. The 
corsage made low, (see plate); it sits perfectly tight 
to the bust, and is without drapery. e skirt of the 
dress is ornamented with a tolerably deep flounce, 
cut out at the edges in dents de loup ; it is put on with 
a heading of black velvet ribbon, and the dents are 
edged with the same. (See plate.) Scarf mantelet of 
black satin with a pattern of. flowers, in embossed vel- 
vet down the sides ; the mantelet is trimmed al] round 
with a deep black silk fringe. 


Standing Figure.—Clear muslin pelisse with rose 
coloured gros de Naples, the corsage partially high, 
and disposed in front in longitudinal folds, is edged 
with lace set on plain. Sleeve a /a folle, but with a 
very deep tight cuff edged with lace. The skirt is 
embroidered in a light pattern down the fronts, and 
round the border in feather stitch, and is closed before 
by knots of rose ribbon. Rice straw hat, a very open 
brim, trimmed ina very light style with gauze ribbon, 
blond lace, and a sprig of flowers; the crown is de- 
corated with a I slender sprig of flowers and rib- 
bons. Manteletof black pou de soie, edged with black 


lace. 
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Any Agent for the Lady’s Book having Nos. 
January, Feb » March or April on hand, w 
he cannot use, will confer a great obligation on the 
subscriber by sending them to him per mail, well 
cked, and weldieg by same mail the number sent. 
saad at once, they will be of t use, as he 
has not a “—- of the three last Nos. on hand, and 
none of the last, not engaged to subscribers. The 
edition printed, though a large one, has proved en- 
tirely too small to meet the t demand. 
It is hoped this request will bé complied with. 
L. A. GODEY, Publisher, ~ 
No. 100 Walnut St., Philadelphia: 
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